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HANDICAPPED  WORKERS  AND  THE  NRA 


By  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  Ph.D. 


INDUSTRY  in  the  United  States  comes 
under  the  NRA.  Just  what  is  meant  by 
comin"  under  the  NRA,  would  needs  be 
described  by  a  complete  study  of  existing^ 
codes  and  their  practice.  The  growing  regi¬ 
mentation  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
under  the  chaperonage  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  the  labor  agreements  and 
regulations  and  the  definitions  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice,  is  known  in  a  general  way  to  the  citi¬ 
zenship  of  the  United  States.  Whether  we 
are  for  it  or  against  it  or  comprehend  in 
any  way  the  growth  in  our  permanent  in¬ 
stitutions  which  is  to  come  out  of  it,  there 
is  one  product  which,  it  seems  obvious,  will 
persist,  and  that  is  a  minimum  standard  of 
wage  for  the  workers  in  each  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  with  a  maximum  number  of  working 
hours.  Should  the  federal  structure  now 
controlling  the  NRA  pass  out,  the  business 

Editor’s  Note — On  April  13,  1934,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  called  a  conference  to  discuss 
the  economic  adjustment  of  handicapped  workers 
under  the  NRA.  The  statement  here  presented  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Whitin  at  the  request  of  this  con¬ 
ference  and  was  conveyed  to  President  Roosevelt 
hy  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  dubs. 


structure  of  trade  organizations  will  persist 
and  find  support  for  these  two  principles 
in  state  legislation ;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
it  cannot  be  maintained  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  constitution,  the  forces  of  labor  and 
manufacturers  and  the  public  demand  for 
perpetuation  of  this  form  of  control  can 
legalize  it  under  the  state  constitutions 
where  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  constitu¬ 
tionality.  Therefore,  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages  have  come  to  stay. 

Problem  of  the  under-privileged  and  handi¬ 
capped  under  the  NRA  Codes 

As  the  structure  of  the  NRA  has  devel¬ 
oped,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  persons,  anxious 
and  willing  to  labor  and  requiring  such 
labor  for  their  maintenance,  who  cannot 
earn  a  minimum  wage  in  the  maximum 
hours  in  any  trade  or  industrial  occupa¬ 
tion.  These  persons,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  which  cannot  be  rectified  by  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  trade,  either  through  manage¬ 
ment  or  machine  invention,  cannot  in  the 
required  number  of  hours  operate  in  such 
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a  manner  that  the  value  of  their  operating 
will  be  such  that  the  person  hirin«j  labor 
will  find  it  expedient  to  "ive  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  labor.  In  a  broader  and  different 
sen.se  they  may  be  said  to  be  under”  the 
NKA. 

How  many  persons  are  there  who,  as 
producers,  workiii"  maximum  hours  under 
the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon 
them  by  handicap  or  circumstance  in  their 
lives  beyond  their  control,  have  not  a  value 
equal  to  the  minimum  wafje  under  the  codes 
of  the  NKA  ?  Elstimates  only  are  available, 
but  it  is  said  on  "ood  authority  that  the 
statement  that  five  million  persons  are  in 
this  class  was  challen<red  by  the  relief  ad¬ 
ministration  and  was  later  proved  true  to 
its  satisfaction.  It  is  understood  that  these 
persons  do  not  include  any  of  those  who 
have  been  debarred  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  under  sixteen  years  of  afje.  This  child 
labor  "roup  is  presumed  not  to  be  com- 
l)etent  for  labor,  and  its  members  are  sup¬ 
posedly  supported  as  the  dependents  of 
other  laborers  who  are  their  parents  and 
"uardians.  (diildren  under  sixteen  will 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  in  this  "roup. 
Five  million  remain  to  be  considered. 

Steps  so  far  taken  toward  solution  helpful, 
but  still  inadequate  and  incomplete 

Presentin"  their  claims  and  the  ri"ht  to 
labor  before  various  code  authorities  under 
the  NRA  are  representatives  of  the  var\'- 
in"  types  of  persons  included  in  this  "roup. 
Already  exceptions  have  been  written  into 
certain  of  the  codes.  There  Is  a  definite  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  all 
those  in  authority  for  the  difficulties  which 
arise  in  these  "roups,  and  there  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  feel  in"  that  there  must  be  a  solu¬ 
tion.  To  answer  this  demand  for  a 
solution,  there  have  he"un  to  appear  execu¬ 
tive  orders,  suspendin"  the  code  or  codes 
in  their  application  in  specific  instances 
for  a  definite  period  of  time  and  calling 


for  the  setting  up  in  connection  with  each  { 
of  the  groups  asking  for  adjustment,  some  1 
sort  of  organization  which  wdll  undertake  i 
to  solve  the  problems  of  its  group,  Avhile  1 
avoiding  a  violation  of  the  specific  princi¬ 
ples  and  purposes  of  the  NRA.  It  is  help¬ 
ful  and  kindly  in  its  intent  but  inadequate 
and  incomplete.  No  basic  philosophy  has 
been  set  up,  no  correlation  of  this  philos¬ 
ophy  with  the  general  tenets  of  the  New  ’ 
Deal  has  been  thought  through.  It  is  to 
this  task  that  we  must  apply  ourselves. 

Adjustment  of  machinery  of  NRA  Codes 
necessary  to  solution  of  problem 

]\Ir.  Hoover,  under  the  great  impetus  of 
prosperity,  pronounced  as  a  goal  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  poverty.  Mr.  Roasevelt,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  depression,  substituted  a 
guaranteed  security — that  is,  that  everj’ 
man  unable  to  find  work  in  the  ordinarj’ 
industrial  processes  is  in  some  way  to  be  j 
supplied  with  work  and  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  the  minimum  wages  guaranteed  to 
competent  workers  under  the  codes.  While 
the  wages  paid  and  the  wages  set  up  under 
the  codes  were  not  identical,  the  attempt 
was  to  follow  this  formula.  As  made-work 
has  never  been  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  | 
so-called  unemployed,  we  have  never  known 
how  many  of  those  who  w’ere  estimated  as 
unemployed  were  actually  unemployable 
under  the  made-work  provisions;  and 
again,  as  the  made-work  was  often  oper-  1 
ated  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  far  below  that  i 
of  ordinary  industrial  operations,  there 
was  no  telling  how  many  of  those  who  w’ere  I 
used  on  the  made-work  were  competent 
actually  to  earn  a  code  wage,  the  theory  | 
being  that  under  efficient  employment  they  | 
prohahly  could  earn  much  more  than  this  I 
minimum  wage — a  thing  that  is  not  neces-  | 
sarily'  true.  It  is  clear  though  that  the  t 
theory  and  philosophy  of  the  government  is 
that  work  shall  be  made  for  those  needing 
to  be  employed  in  agriculture  or  industry, 
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ich  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  growth  of  pros- 
me  I  perity  and  the  growth  of  agriculture  and 
ike  I  the  improvement  of  industry,  a  larger  num- 
lile  I  her  all  the  time  will  be  taken  over  by  ordi- 
ici-  nary  industry  at  the  minimum  wage  or  at  a 
Ip-  higher  level.  The  technocrats  deny  that 
ate  industry  and  agriculture  can  consume  all 
has  this  labor  at  the  present  maximum  hours 
ios-  and  minimum  wage  levels.  If  they  are  right, 
'ew  the  task  can  be  accomplished  by  the  spread- 
to  ing  of  labor  through  the  reduction  of  maxi¬ 
mum  hours,  but  only  to  such  a  point  that 
the  value  of  the  service  of  a  man  during 
the  maximum  hours  equals  the  value  of 
the  wage  which  has  been  established 
i  of  as  a  minimum.  These  five  million  cannot 
oli-  meet  this  requirement.  It  Ls  easy  to  see, 
the  therefore,  that  the  general  theory  of 
1  a  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
orj'  lem  sets  up  a  premise  which  can  be  satisfied 
arj’  *  only  by  a  thorough  adjustment  of  the  ma- 
be  j  chinery  of  the  NRA  Codes  to  give  a  prom- 
unt  ise  to  five  million  people  who  are  awaiting 
f  fo  the  answer, 
hile 

ider  Present  exceptions  not  practicable  of, 
upt  a<hninistration 

ork  I  The  theory  of  exceptions  written  into 
the  i  the  NRA  Codes  raises  a  dangerous  and  dif- 
3wn  -  fieult  precedent  if  the  enforcement  machin- 
1  as  ery  is  not  to  become  more  elaborate  than 
able  practical  operation  would  permit,  but  cer- 
and  j  tain  exceptions  have  been  proposed  and  in 
per-  some  cases  adopted.  The  main  exception  is 
that  to  allow  employers  to  employ  between  5 
here  and  10  per  cent  of  their  employees  on  the 
vere  basis  of  a  subnormal  group.  Such  a  crite- 
tent  rion  will,  of  course,  work  differently  in  a 
eory  plant  of  six  thousand,  and  a  plant  of  six. 
they  j  workers.  Ten  per  cent  of  six  workers  is  as 
this  t  difficult  to  conceive  of  as  5  per  cent  and 
eces-  Ls  entirely  impractical,  while  the  employ- 
the  .  ing  of  six  hundred  sub-level  operatives  in 
nt  IS  the  six-thousand-man  plant  opens  the  whole 
ding  I  question  of  the  substitution  of  subnormal 
stry,  workers  and  the  value  of  their  output  as 


compared  wdth  minimum  wage,  the  answer 
to  which  can  never  be  fairly  and  justly 
worked  out  unless  by  the  licensing  of  each 
individual  after  study  of  the  operations 
on  which  the  licensee  Ls  to  be  put,  together 
with  his  actual  situation.  Theoretically, 
such  control  of  the  five  million  workers 
would  be  a  stupendous  ta.sk  and  involve  a 
bureaucratic  proposal  which  is  hardly  con¬ 
ceivable  in  the  present  development  of  the 
I'nited  States  government.  It  is  conceivable 
that  some  progre.ss  can  be  made  in  certain 
specific  industries  in  which  there  are  spe¬ 
cific  lines  of  operation  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  aged,  handicapped,  or 
feeble-minded,  under  the  license  system 
sugge.sted  by  ^liss  Frances  Perkins,  with 
the  state  check  upon  it  through  the  State 
Labor  Department  with  advice  from  the 
State  Welfare  Department.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Labor  can,  of  course,  super¬ 
vise  and  a.ssist  in  co-ordinating  this  with 
the  State  Labor  Departments  which  are 
willing  to  co-operate,  but  has  no  power  of 
compulsion. 

The  theory  lying  behind  this  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  theory  lying  behind  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage.  If  a  minimum  wage  is  based 
upon  the  minimum  cost  of  subsistence,  then 
the  permitting  of  workers  to  operate  in 
industry  who  do  not  get  this  minimum 
wage  suggests  that  their  level  of  living 
must  be  below  that  of  subsistence.  So  far 
no  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  the 
supplementing  of  the  sub-level  wages 
through  some  means  of  relief  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  level  of  a  minimum  wage. 
It  seems  to  be  the  theory  that  sub-level 
workers  will  be  partly  maintained  by 
other  workers,  but  these  other  workers 
are  only  guaranteed  a  minimum  sufficient 
for  themselves.  This  synthesized  with  local 
relief,  strengthened  by  state  and  federal 
support,  must  be  worked  out  if  we  are  to 
make  good  the  promLse  of  public  guaran¬ 
tee  of  subsistence. 
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The  proposals  brought  to  the  NRA  so 
far  and  adjusted  by  administrative  action 
are,  for  a  large  part,  not  from  the  individ¬ 
ual  workers  whose  needs  we  have  discussed, 
but  from  organized  groups  supported  by 
private  charity  or  public  funds  who  guar¬ 
antee  subsistence  to  a  subnormal  group, 
while  the  members  of  the  subnormal  group 
do  what  they  can  to  operate  in  an  indus¬ 
try  specially  selected  for  them,  the  returns 
from  which  go  toward  their  subsistence. 
Such  groups  include  the  correctional  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  institutions  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded,  hospitals  for  the  tubercular,  insti- 
tions  for  the  blind  (both  residential  and 
workshop),  welfare  lodges,  and  agencies 
for  the  distribution  of  goods  manufactured 
by  shut-ins  in  their  homes  (such  as  the 
Women’s  Exchange).  Beyond  this  field  lies 
the  work  done  under  religious  orders  by 
Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  orphanages, 
etc.  Still  beyond  are  the  colonies  of  people 
like  the  Indian  re.servations,  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  and  probably  certain  parts  of 
the  Philippines,  and  the  organized  work 
which  is  done  by  the  submerged  group  in 
the  mountain  fastne.s.ses  of  the  Appalachian 
system.  The  solution  of  the  problems  of 
these  groups  fall  into  two  distinct  catego¬ 
ries.  The  first  might  be  called  institutional 
industries;  the  second,  subsistence  home¬ 
steads.  The  solution  of  the  first  seems  now 
to  be  under  way. 

Three  distinct  problems 
To  reiterate,  we  have,  therefore,  three 
distinct  problems:  The  inclusion  of  the 
submerged  group  in  general  industry  on 
some  controlled  license  basis;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  institutional  industries  on  a  self- 
contained  and  self-regulated  basis,  free 
from  general  market  competition  (which 
is  only  partially  solved) ;  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  colonies  known  generally  as  “sub¬ 
sistence  homesteads”  where,  under  govern¬ 
ment  management,  a  self-governing  group 


may  be  established,  aided  by  public  funds  1 
to  assure  an  adecjuate  subsistence  to  the  | 
people  in  these  communities  by  a  planned  f 
development  of  agriculture  and  industry  j' 
and  the  adjustment  of  this  industrial  proc¬ 
ess  to  the  general  industrial  process  as  a 
whole.  These  three  variants  are  sufficiently  i 
dissimilar  to  make  posible  their  study  and  1 
operation  separate  from  one  another.  The 
following  chapters  will  deal  with  these 
three  headings,  but,  before  we  proceed,  it  i 
must  be  realized  that  no  formulas  nor  clas¬ 
sification  will  meet  100  per  cent  of  the  f 
problem  involved.  That  is,  it  could  be  rea-  fc 
sonably  pointed  out  that  there  would  be 
persons  not  included  in  the  subsistence 
homesteads  or  in  the  institutions  who  would 
not  be  available  under  the  license  system.  It  j 
must  be  clear  that,  until  industrial  insur¬ 
ance,  unemployment  insurance,  and  old  age 
insurance  have  been  developed  through  at  j 
least  one  generation,  public  relief  of  an 
outdoor  character  can  hardly  be  dispensed  ' 
with,  and  that  it  is  not  entirely  desirable  ■ 
to  develop  institutional  relief  beyond  a 
•  reasonable  point.  There  are  already  tech-  I 
niques  for  combining  institutional  relief  | 
and  outdoor  relief,  and  it  is  conceivable  [ 
that  a  better  articulation  can  be  had  be-  j 
tween  these  two,  and  that  a  certain  clear- 
ance  can  be  secured  by  a  larger  use  of  the 
institutions  as  a  medium  of  assistance  and  j 
work  co-operation  with  those  on  outdoor  f 
relief.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  that 
a  fourth  category  will  be  a  continuance  of  ■ 
outdoor  relief  in  which  there  will  be  an  i 
endeavor  to  bring  the  participants  of  it  j 
more  and  more  to  a  normal  level  or  gradu¬ 
ally  to  include  them  in  the  three  categories 
above  outlined. 

The  Individual  License  Group 
The  first  and  simplest  group  to  handle 
is  that  composed  of  those  who  are  suscep-  I 
tible  to  control  on  a  license  basis.  Already 
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a  presidential  Executive  Order  has  been 
Issued  to  cover  the  inclusion  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  such  persons  in  industrial 
establishments.  To  diminish  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  a  special  service,  to  avoid  the  poli¬ 
tics  involved  in  such  developments,  and 
to  secure  an  already  competent  enforcing 
agency,  the  NRA,  through  the  Federal 
Labor  Department  has  attempted  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  licensing  on  the  State 
Labor  Departments.  Many  of  the.se  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  licensing  homework 
under  their  state  laws,  in  many  imstances 
having  the  assistance  of  the  local  health  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Departments  of  Labor  in 
many  states  regulate  health  conditions  in 
the  homes  and  re.strict  child  labor,  and,  in 
some  cases,  hours  and  night  work  have  been 
included.  Some  of  these  state  agencies  en¬ 
deavor  to  operate  minimum  wage  laws, 
laws  covering  this  matter  differing  in  the 
several  states.  The  Federal  Department 
of  Labor  is  attempting  to  get  these  laws 
made  uniform.  Comparatively  few  legisla¬ 
tures  met  in  1934,  and  these  have  been 
struggling  with  the  drafting  of  adequate 
state  legislation.  A  formula  w’orked  out 
after  experimentation  can  be  ready  for  the 
forty  or  more  legislatures  meeting  in  1935. 

Lack  of  proper  definition  of  substandard 
workers  and  adequate  provision  for  them 
[  under  codes 

In  the  meantime,  many  persons  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  sub-standard  workers  and 
homework  had  no  place  under  the  codes. 
There  has  been  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  industrial  establishments  as 
to  the  continuation  of  this  practice.  The 
lack  of  clear  definition  has  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  unenforcement  of  general 
code  provisions.  There  has  been  a  confusion 

(which  has  been  covered  by  the  general  term 
“unemployed”  which  was  not  more  closely 
defined  until  the  question  was  raised. 


“IIow  can  they  be  employed?”  Will  they 
go  in  under  the  code  on  the  minimum  wage 
or  better,  will  they  be  classified  under  the 
license  group  in  industry,  or  will  they  be 
lieensed  to  return  to  homework? 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  when  the  codes 
were  first  being  adopted,  this  was  an  aca¬ 
demic  question.  As  the  original  spreading 
of  work  could  only  hope  to  take  up  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  unemployed,  this  proportion 
was  naturally  the  competent  workers  who 
could  secure  the  minimum  wage.  The  de¬ 
mand  in  the  spring  of  1934  for  a  greater 
lessening  of  hours,  while  maintaining  the 
minimum  hours,  brought  discussion  closer 
and  more  directly  to  the  question,  “Will 
reduction  of  work  hours  to  thirty  hours 
a  week  take  up  the  margin  of  employable 
unemployed?”  In  most  discussions  all  the 
unemployed  were  considered  as  employable 
until  attention  was  called  to  this  large 
group  and  provisions  were  made  for  con¬ 
sidering  them  under  the  licensed  category. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  enough  in  the  recovery  to  open 
up  the  opportunity  for  the  re-employing 
of  this  group.  They,  naturally,  are  the  last 
to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  program, 
as  distinct  from  the  relief  program.  The 
appeals  for  help  for  this  group  have  been 
postponed  by  putting  over  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  state  legislatures — a  clever  ges¬ 
ture  as  the  procedure  is  destined  to  develop 
a  uniform  .system  of  state  enforcement  of 
many  code  regulations,  and  probably  by  the 
spring  of  1935  the  program  to  de-centralize 
the  NRA  by  this  method  will  be  well  under 
way.  But  what  is  the  solution  for  the 
worker  in  this  group? 

The  strategy  above  discussed  does  not 
go  to  this  phase  of  the  situation.  There  is 
need  to  apply  to  state  legislation  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  NRA;  that  is,  to  spread 
work  and  to  increase  the  buying  power  of 
the  workers  so  as  to  increase  the  market 
in  staple  commodities. 
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Does  the  licensing  system  for  substandard 
icorkers  provide  a  living  wage? 

Does  this  licensing  system  accomplish 
this  purpose?  The  minimum  wajre  was  set 
under  the  different  codes  at  a  level  which 
was  expected  to  result  in  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing:  which  would  be  minimum — that  is.  the 
lowest  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  any¬ 
body  live.  Now  under  the  license  the  earn¬ 
ing:  power  will  be  less  than  this,  for  that 
is  the  meaning:  of  the  license.  It  means, 
therefore,  that  the  standards  of  living:  of 
the  licensed  g:roup  will  be  below’  the  mini¬ 
mum.  The  manufacturer  paying:  the  low 
wag:e  will,  under  this  license  system,  g:et 
a  low’  return  in  output.  This  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  on  the  basis  of  the  license  and  will 
not  be  unfair  to  anj’one,  except  that  the 
operator  will  not  have  a  sufficient  minimum 
from  his  labor  to  maintain  his  standard 
of  living:.  The  license  can  also  adjust  the 
homework  situation  and  should  encounter 
less  difficulty  since  the  contractor  taking: 
the  output  has  not  the  cost  of  w’orkshops 
and  other  overhead  and  should  pay  a 
higher  rate  in  proportion.  The  situation  in 
homew’ork  is  that  the  workers  need  not  all 
be  of  the  same  level  of  efficiency,  as  in  a 
family  group ;  the  younger,  untrained 
w’orker  and  the  old  and  infirm  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  they  can  be  fitted  in  and  do  not 
have  to  meet  the  discipline  and  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  ordinary  w’orkshop. 

How  are  the  substandard  workers  to  he 
provided  a  standard  of  living  expected 
under  the  NR  A? 

It  becomes  apparent  that  certain  of  the 
homeworkers  and  all  groups  of  licensed 
shopworkers  will  be  operating  under  the 
level  of  the  minimum  wage.  This  raises  the 
question,  “Will  they  be  living  at  a  standard 
of  living  below  the  level  required  to  produce 
the  market  which  Ls  an  objective  of  the 


XRA?”  While  the  answer  is  presumably  | 
that  they  would,  if  their  earned  wage  were  I 
their  only  means  of  support,  this  raises  i 
a  still  bigger  question  as  to  what  their  other 
means  of  support  may  be.  The  homeworker 
may  be  married  and  taking  care  of  the  ! 
house  for  her  husband  and  family.  She  may  ■ 
be  a  dependent  member  of  a  family  { 
through  age.  infirmity’,  or  other  handicap. 
The  w’orker  may  be  under  pension,  getting 
insurance  benefits,  or  receiving  direct  re-  . 
lief  because  of  partial  handicap. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  require-  ! 
ments  for  the  issuing  of  a  license.  What  is  | 
to  be  required,  beyond  sanitary’  regulations 
in  the  home  and  the  assurance  in  the  work¬ 
shops  that  the  licensed  worker  at  the  t 
decreased  wage  is  not  substituted  for  the 
general  worker.  Is  there  an  advantage  in  re¬ 
quiring  as  a  prerequisite  for  license,  a  eon-  t 
dition  that  the  wage  must  be  supplemented 
from  some  source  so  as  to  maintain  the 
.standard  of  living  for  the  individual?  I 
Would  such  a  suggestion  prove  a  hardship 
or  a  benefit  to  the  licensed  worker?  It 
would  insure  to  all  those  who  secured  the  ■ 
license  a  standard  of  living  commensurate  I 
w’ith  the  needs  of  the  individual.  I 

Would  it  debar  many  who  need  to  se-  : 
cure  the  license?  For  fo\ir  years  a  large 
proportion  of  the  family  groups  in  the  ; 
United  States  have  been  maintaining,  on 
at  least  a  poor  standard  of  living,  their  | 
unemployed  on  the  basis  of  dependents.  It 
mast  be  realized  that  four  years  of  such  , 
draining  on  the  resources  of  working-class 
groups  has  decrea.sed  their  bank  accounts 
and  resources  to  a  minimum.  It  seems  likely,  [ 
however,  that,  if  the  conditions  of  a  license  1 
were  such  that  the  individual  w’ould  get  ' 
a  large  part  of  the  support  needed,  this 
form  of  relief  would  be  continued  and  the 
licensed  worker  allowed  to  live  along  with 
the  unlicensed  on  the  same  standard  of  liv- 1 
ing.  While  it  might  be  difficult  technically  1 
to  enforce  the  compliance  with  the  guaran- 
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tees,  there  lies  back  of  the  proposal  the 
whole  structure  of  the  family  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  dependent  persons  which  has  been 
worked  out  for  generations.  It  is  clear  that 
it  would  be  a  definite  incentive  and  lead 
to  an  improvement  of  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  licensed  worker.  It  Avould,  fur¬ 
thermore,  emphasize  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  workef  and  the  dependent.  A 
dependent  would  be  someone  who  could  not 
get  work,  either  on  the  "eneral  basis  or 
under  the  license,  and  could  then  as.sert 
the  right  to  protection  and  maintenance, 
either  by  the  family  or  by  the  government. 

The  Institutional  Group 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  submerged 
group  is  institutionalized — that  is,  their 
labor  is  performed  in  connection  with  some 
institution  which  supervises  and  protects 
them  in  their  living  conditions.  For  the 
most  part  this  group  lives  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  is  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  by  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  w'orks  in  shops  which  are 
part  of  the  institution.  For  this  group  the 
institution  buys  the  supplies  needed  for 
their  maintenance  and  sells  the  goods  which 
they  produce  to  secure  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  money  requisite  to  buy  these  supplies 
and  to  maintain  the  inmates.  The  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  the  largest  unit  for  produc¬ 
tion  include  correctional  institutions,  elee¬ 
mosynary  institutions  for  feeble-minded, 
blind,  and  handicapped,  and  hospitals  for 
the  insane — those  under  government  con¬ 
trol.  Besides  these  there  are  privately  main¬ 
tained  religious  institutions  for  correc¬ 
tional  groups,  workshops  for  the  blind, 
workshops  for  the  handicapped.  In  all  such 
institutions  a  third  or  more  of  the  inmates 
are  engaged  in  the  housekeeping  processes 
of  the  institution,  (’ertain  others  are  un¬ 
employed  because  of  major  disabilities.  The 
remainder  are  employable  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  workshops  or  farms  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  institutions. 


Problems  of  marketing  institutional  goods 
The  methods  of  marketing  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  institutions  fall  into  three 
categories:  (a)  The  sale  of  goods  to  the 
sympathetic  consumer  who  desires  to  aid 
the  institution;  (b)  the  underselling  of  the 
general  market  through  specialized  distri¬ 
butors  who  exploit  the  situation;  (c)  sale 
to  government  agencies  for  use  by  them 
in  the  maintenance  of  institutions  or  de¬ 
partments  of  government.  Application  of 
the  XRA  codes  to  those  institutions  as  a 
wdiole  was  impossible  as  no  technique  for 
the  development  of  unionization  has  been 
worked  out  under  the  special  conditions  of 
institutions,  with  maybe  one  exception,  the 
blind,  and  they  have  not  continued  the  de¬ 
velopment.  The  codes,  as  adopted,  face  the 
dilemma  of  how  either  to  include  or  ex¬ 
clude  this  group. 

As  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  act  was  concerned,  it  could  not  control 
the  operation  of  state  institutions  in  their 
sale  between  themselves  or  their  sale  to 
the  first  purchaser  unless  the  goods  entered 
into  interstate  commerce.  In  case  of  viola¬ 
tion,  the  control  and  discipline  of  such  pro¬ 
duction  units  was  w^ell  nigh  impossible. 
In  the  matter  of  religious  institutions, 
while  a  declaration  of  their  inclusion  with 
other  production  groups  under  a  code 
might  have  been  possible  without  any  ex¬ 
ception,  it  was  clear  that  they  would  not 
conform  to  arbitrarj'  dictation  nor  would 
enforcement  by  penalty  be  justifiable  or 
practical.  Other  handicapped  groups  came 
along  to  get  special  dispensation  and  secure 
permission  for  suspension  of  the  codes  until 
a  committee  could  be  established  to  super¬ 
vise  and  find  an  adequate  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  NRA  without 
conforming  to  all  its  regulations.  Commit¬ 
tee  have  therefore  been  set  up  as  authori¬ 
ties,  but  not  code  authorities,  for  prison 
labor  and  the  sheltered  workshop  group. 
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The  theory  has  been  that  an  adjustment 
could  be  made  whereby  this  institutional 
industrial  group  could  conduct  their  enter¬ 
prises  and  sell  their  goods  on  the  general 
market  by  giving  a  guarantee  that  they 
had  conformed  to  the  codes  in  the  matter 
of  hours  and  sold  the  goods  at  the  market 
price.  The  endeavor  to  find  a  method  of 
establishing  a  market  price  has  resulted  in 
the  dilemma  of  price-fixing.  The  attempt 
to  secure  a  comparable  basis  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  costs,  even  in  non-institutional  indus¬ 
tries,  accurately  and  the  dangers  of  rigid 
price-fixing  without  this  have  resulted  in 
an  attempt  to  resort  to  possible  agreements 
between  the  institutionol  shop  committees 
and  the  free  shop  code  authorities  as  to  a 
compromised  price. 

At  this  juncture  there  were  introduced 
several  disquieting  elements.  The  code  au¬ 
thority,  in  order  to  discipline  its  members, 
provided  for  eotle  authority  labels;  tbe  re¬ 
tail  trade,  desiring  to  aid  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment,  accepted  the  requirement  of  labels. 
The  prison  labor  authority  faces,  there¬ 
fore,  this  dilemma ;  Prison  labor  authority 
labels,  Avhile  guaranteeing  that  the  goods 
produced  are  according  to  the  agreements, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  goods  are 
produced  by  the  prison  industries.  The  re¬ 
tail  code  authority  is  adverse  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  goods  so  marked.  The  retailer’s 
objection  is  a  practical  one.  Their  task  is 
to  sell  the  goods.  A  large  number  of  the 
buyers  of  their  goods,  whom  we  call  the 
consumers,  feel  that  the.se  goods  should  not 
be  sold  on  the  general  market.  They  are 
adverse  to  purchasing  these  goods.  The  re¬ 
tailer  is  faced  with  a  rise  in  prices  which 
is  hard  for  him  to  pass  over  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he  should 
add  the  burden  of  prison-marked  goods, 
lie  also  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
the  laws  of  seventeen  states  restrict  this 
sale  (through  federal  and  state  convict- 
labor  legislation)  to  the  territory’  outside 


of  these  states.  This  covers  the  great  ter¬ 
ritory  of  sales  to  the  industrial  population. 

The  other  authorities,  not  yet  set  up  in 
as  definite  a  form  as  the  prison  authority, 
have  to  face  the  establLshment  of  their  own 
market.  They  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  sympathetic  public  as  contrasted  to  the 
opposition  to  the  prison  goods.  This  re¬ 
quires  an  entirely  different  type  of  sales¬ 
manship.  In  certain  cases  they  must  resort 
to  the  “sympathy  ba.sis”  and  must  go  to 
the  expense  of  an  entirely  different  type 
of  selling,  or  transfer  this  expense  to  sjun- 
pathetic  retailers.  With  the  burden  of  car¬ 
rying  through  code  regulations  on  his  back, 
this  is  not  especially  the  time  to  ask  that 
the  retailer  be  a  sympathetic  distributor. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  state 
governments  included  under  the  prison  au¬ 
thority  and  many  of  the  states  which  re¬ 
fuse  to  sign  the  prison  agreement  and  the 
varying  other  institutions  in  the  groups 
above  enumerated  should  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  market  known  as  the  “state- 
use”  market. 

The  state-use  market  j 

The  state-use  market,  which  comprises  in 
theory  all  the  commodities  purcha.sed  by 
government  funds,  including  the  purchases 
of  all  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  grants  or  privileges  derived  from 
government,  is  an  extensive  market.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
supplies  is  bought  annually  by  the  states 
and  subdivisions,  some  half  billion  by  the 
federal  government,  and  another  half  bil¬ 
lion  by  semi-public  institutions.  This  does 
not  include  probably  a  billion  more  wdiich 
has  been  appropriatetl  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  relief  but  Is  not  available  for 
the  purchase  of  prison  goods  though  it  is 
available  for  goods  made  in  institutions 
other  than  prisons. 

A  careful  study  of  the  state-use  market 
of  New  York  state  was  made  by  a  comrais- 
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sion  under  the  direction  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  showed  that  New  York  state 
alone  buys  approximately  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  goods  of  which  sev¬ 
enty  million  could  be  purchased  in  insti- 
tions.  While  similar  studies  should  be  made 
in  other  states,  this  study  can  form  a  basis 
on  which  can  be  planned  the  organization 
of  the  institutional  industries  and  their  al¬ 
location  to  respective  regions  for  state-use 
consumption.  The  attempt  to  carry  out 
such  a  program  in  connection  with  prisons 
has  been  hampered  by  the  influence  of 
prison  contractors,  the  inadequacies  of  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  and  the  lack  of  standard¬ 
ization  of  commodities  by  the  prison  and 
the  government  purchasing  groups.  The 
fact  that  the  prison  contractors  no  longer 
make  substantial  profits  out  of  prison  in¬ 
dustries  eliminates  that  influence  which  has 
been  destructive.  Whether  the  production 
plants  can  be  made  efficient  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  commodities  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  purchasing  agents  require,  and 
whether  an  agreement  can  be  reached  to 
carry  out  such  a  program,  are  matters  for 
consideration.  Education  will  be  needed  to 
secure  the  development  of  adequate  stand¬ 
ard  specifications,  but  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulty.  The  government 
requirements  are  identical  with  certain 
lines  of  general  commodity  requirements, 
and  already  the  code  authorities  of  the 
XRA  are  realizing  that  their  labels  repre¬ 
sent  only  the  first  step  and  that  these  labels 
must  eventually  contain  a  guarantee  that 
the  goods  meet  the  requirements  of  ac¬ 
cepted  specifications.  The  fact  that  inferior 
goods  are  being  produced  and  forced  on 
the  public  at  increased  prices  will  force 
this  development. 

Proper  standard  specifications  will  force 
proper  production  methods.  The  precedent 
established  in  New  York  state  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  prison  industries,  that  commit¬ 


tees  of  labor,  manufacturers,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
prison  industries  to  improve  their  effi¬ 
ciency,  has  already  been  carried  over  to 
the  smallest  state  in  the  union  and  the  most 
diffieult,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  This 
movement  will  probably  spread  to  the  other 
states.  The  other  groups  of  institutional 
industries  will  probably  adopt  some  form 
of  technical  supervision  which  wdll  co-or¬ 
dinate  them  with  the  other  production  mar¬ 
kets,  thus  putting  them  on  a  practical  basis 
where  some  guarantee  can  be  given  that 
the  goods  are  produced  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  and  that  the  deliveries  will  be  up 
to  standard.  The  picture  as  here  presented 
suggests  that  the  production  field  will  com¬ 
prise  some  forty-eight  state  prison  group¬ 
ings,  probably  a  dozen  city  and  county 
units,  a  unit  of  the  Catholic  institutions, 
a  unit  of  the  sheltered  workshops,  etc.  The 
market  will  be  found  in  the  supply  require¬ 
ments  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  their 
organized  counties,  one  hundred  cities,  and 
several  thousand  semi-governmental  insti¬ 
tutions  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
While  the  different  production  groups  will 
presumably'  have  a  preferential  market  of 
their  own,  either  a  market  in  which  they 
can  exert  special  sympathy  or  one  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  there  will  needs  be  a  com¬ 
plete  rational  planning  so  as  to  avoid  con¬ 
flict  and  over-production. 

Need  for  a  co-ordinating  agency;  the  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  Government  Service,  Inc. 

For  ten  years  there  has  existed  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  non-profit-making  character 
which  has  experimented  in  this  field, 
namely,  the  Associates  for  Government 
Service,  Inc.  Its  cost  has  been  defrayed 
by  contributions  from  foundations  and 
private  individuals.  Its  experience  is  avail¬ 
able  if  it  is  needed  as  a  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  information.  Co-ordination 
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through  one  central  organization  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  Associates  is  not  to  be  used, 
some  central  authority  connected  with  the 
recovery  might  be  established,  but  there  is 
definite  fear  of  federal  control  on  the  part 
of  local  units.  The  Associates  has  consist¬ 
ently  brought  the  result  of  its  efforts  be¬ 
fore  the  conferences  of  governors  on  the 
theory  that  any  clearance  bureau  or  body 
should  report  to  the  House  of  Governors. 
Permissive  legislation  allowing  agreements 
between  states  on  many  subjects  is  likely 
to  be  passd  by  the  present  Congress  and 
would  suggest  that  supervision  of  such 
agreements  by  a  better  organization  than 
the  House  of  Governors  is  desirable.  So 
far  the  agreements  made  between  the  states 
on  prison  labor  have  had  no  sanction  from 
Congress  and  do  not  apply  to  the  state-use 
field.  It  may  be  that  agreements  can  be 
worked  out  between  the  states,  providing 
for  the  development  of  the  state-use  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  governmentally  produced  goods. 
In  such  a  case  the  semi-public  and  pri¬ 
vately  maintained  production  group  would 
be  excluded  from  the  compacts  and  would 
have  to  seek  the  sale  of  their  products  in 
the  partially  supported  institutional  group. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  experience  from 
ten  years  of  sales  of  this  type  of  commodity 
to  government  purchasing  agents,  the  As¬ 
sociates  has  found  that  the  purchasing 
units  are  not  the  final  authority  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  goods  which  they  buy.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  is  the  institution,  and  any 
plan  for  sale  which  will  work  .smoothly 
mast  satisfy  this  ultimate  consumer.  It  is 
found  also  that  the  ultimate  consumers 
wish  the  service  whereby  their  needs  and 
the  possible  improvement  in  their  require¬ 
ments  will  be  worked  out  with  the  produc¬ 
ing  group.  When  buying  from  the  general 
market  they  have  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tacting  the  salesman  from  varying  concerns 
who  do  this  educational  work  which  Is  later 
reflected  in  the  request  from  the  institution 


to  the  purchasing  department  for  modifiea-  I 
tion  of  standards.  Any  such  program  will  I 
fail  utterly  if  an  attempt  at  dictatorship  I 
should  appear.  It  must  be  stimulated  by  I 
every  indirect  method  which  can  bring  ^ 
about  a  general  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the 
whole  group  involved.  It  must  be  a  mis¬ 
sionary  movement  but  must  not  lack  horse-  : 
sense  and  business  efficiency. 

The  state-use  development  does  not  need 
to  exclude  the  marketing  of  non-prison  ^ 
goods  manufactured  in  iastitutions  from  L 
any  other  available  channel,  especially  those  f 
that  are  opened  up  on  the  basis  of  sym-  t 
pathy.  The  extent  to  which  sale  to  the  state- 
use  market  is  practical  is  a  matter  of  bal¬ 
ancing  production  with  consumption  in  j 
specific  lines  of  commodities.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  such  a  plan  must  be  con¬ 
formed  to  by  the  production  groups.  It  f 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  representatives  picked  from  the 
heads  of  the  production  groups  can  never  ^ 
adequately  discipline  or  control  the  produc-  I 
tion  unless  there  is  a.ssociated  with  such 
a  group  a  marketing  set-up  to  which  the  ! 
production  group  must  look  for  the  sale  of  * 
their  goods.  In  such  a  case  the  production 
groups  will  be  anxious  to  be  controlled  by  i 
market  requirements  as  it  will  be  evident  ' 
that  only  under  the.se  conditions  will  it 
be  profitable  industrially.  ; 

Subsistence  Homesteads 

Subsistence  Homesteads  in  experimental 
stage  with  no  standardized  form 

Subsistence  homesteads  have  been  tried 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  with  varying 
success.  Their  application  in  this  country  is 
still  on  an  experimental  basis.  President 
Roosevelt  has  a.sked  for  recommendations 
and,  through  the  expenditure  of  twenty-  ■ 
five  million  dollars,  has  authorized  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  some  two  dozen  experiments. 
Each  group  having  a  project  which  appears 
practical  has  been  authorized  to  go  ahead  j 
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and  attempt  to  work  out  the  experiment. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  no  standardized 
form  for  what  is  known  as  a  subsistence 
homestead.  It  is  the  theory  that  trial  and 
error  will  demonstrate  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  griven  plan  and  that  successful 
plans  can  be  made  permanent  and  dupli¬ 
cated  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  for  as 
many  people  in  as  many  different  commu¬ 
nities  as  there  is  need.  The  underlying  basis 
for  all  these  experiments  is  that  homes  are 
to  be  built  on  unoccupied  land,  sufficiently’ 
fertile  to  make  possible  a  small  farm  and 
kitchen  garden,  and  sufficiently  cheap  to 
keep  down  the  cost.  It  is  expected  that  the 
farm  and  kitchen  garden  and  the  livestock 
will  produce  what  is  necessary  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  tbe  family,  at  least  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  practical  standard  of  living. 

General  plan  no  novelty  in  United  States 
There  is  no  novelty  in  this  plan,  but 
simply  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  Colo¬ 
nial  America,  and,  where  a  Common  is  pro¬ 
vided,  we  have  the  familiar  picture  of  a 
New  England  town.  The  clergyman’s  lot, 
which  he  held  through  his  pastorate  and 
cultivated  for  the  sustaining  of  his  family, 
finds  also  a  reflection  in  the  subsistence 
homestead  idea.  But  Colonial  America  with 
its  home  spinning  and  weaving,  its  grease 
candle  dips,  was  in  marked  contrast  to  tbe 
present  power  age  with  electrical  contri¬ 
vances.  A  self-contained  unit  of  a  family’ 
on  a  farm  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  developed  the  system 
whereby  part  of  the  labor  of  the  family 
is  employed  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm 
and  part  in  the  factory.  With  the  money’s 
earned  in  the  factory  the  supplies  ■which 
could  not  be  produced  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home  were  purchased.  This  inter¬ 
relationship  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and 
the  industry,  still  persists  outside  the  urban 
centers,  and  it  is  the  extension  of  this  plan 


so  as  to  redistribute  the  surplus  earning 
population  that  makes  the  basis  for  the 
subsistence  homesteads.  Another  variant 
from  the  transfer  of  persons  from  the  ur¬ 
ban  communities  to  the  subsistence  home¬ 
steads  Is  the  transfer  of  persons  from  low- 
production  or  used-up  farm  areas  to  pro¬ 
ductive  farm  areas,  and  from  industrial 
villages  where  the  industry  has  moved  out 
to  areas  where  industries  exist  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  traveling  distance  or  to  which  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  induced  to  move.  The  two 
primary  requirements  for  the  building  of  a 
new  town  are  productive  land  and  ade¬ 
quate,  steady  employment  in  a  needed  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  assimilation  of  groups  into  subsistence 
homesteads  a  matter  of  careful  selection 

The  subsistence  homestead,  having  these 
two  elements  and  family  groups,  makes 
possible  not  only  the  adoption  of  the 
shorter-hours  week  but  the  assignment  of 
handicapped  members  to  partial  or  supple¬ 
mental  activities  not  as  easily  secured  in 
the  urban  communities.  The  assimilation  of 
the  handicapped  group  in  the  family  unit 
or  a  living  unit  in  which  people  live  and 
work  together  is  a  matter  of  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  various  persons  making  up  the 
group. 

New  England,  a  hundred  years  ago,  sup¬ 
plemented  the  family  system  by  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  system,  thus  shifting  members  of 
one  family’  into  another  family  group. 
While  this  was  confined  to  the  juvenile 
members,  the  institution  of  “help,”  in 
which  there  was  no  social  distinction  or 
servant  classification,  accomplished  the  same 
end  for  the  adult  who  needed  to  be  shifted 
from  one  unit  to  another.  By  this  method 
large  numbers  of  the  handicapped  can  be 
utilized  and  their  labor  made  worthy  of 
the  hire,  hire  in  most  cases  being  on  the 
subsistence  plan. 
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One  difficult  problem  in  any  subsistence 
homestead  plan  is  provision  for  or  adequacy 
of  industrial  opportunities 

The  provision  of  industrial  opportunities 
for  the  residents  of  subsistence  home¬ 
steads  or  at  least  for  such  a  number  of 
them  as  would  be  necessary  to  brin"  to  the 
family  the  money  to  buy  the  goods  and 
supplies  that  cannot  be  produced  within 
the  subsistence  home,  is  the  more  difficult 
phase  of  the  development.  For  the  state 
foresters  in  Connecticut,  a  subsistence 
homestead  planned  there  finds  them  al¬ 
ready  employed.  For  the  subsistence  home¬ 
steads  around  Dayton,  where  the  workers 
enter  into  the  factory  system  of  Dayton, 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  as  long  as 
the  factories  in  Dayton  are  able  to  employ 
them.  The  real  problem  begins  where  the 
land  selected  for  the  subsistence  homestead 
is  remote  from  an  industrial  center  where 
employment  cannot  be  secured  and  there 
is  need  of  bringing  in  a  new  industry.  The 
problems  involved  are  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  finance  and  operate  the  new 
plant,  or  whether  the  government  shall  fin¬ 
ance  leaving  the  new  plant  in  the  hands 
of  a  locally  selected  group,  incorporated 
for  the  purpose,  or  whether  an  agreement 
shall  be  made  with  some  private  industry. 
In  any  such  ca.se,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
subsistence  homestead  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  tremendous  proportions  before 
any  interchange  of  the  products  of  these 
industries  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  home¬ 
steads  will  be  practicable.  In  other  words, 
unless  the  second  stage  in  this  experiment 
contemplates  an  extension  of  the  subsist¬ 
ence  homesteads  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
isolated  factories  developed  in  connection 
with  the  homesteads  can  be  so  broadly  di¬ 
versified  as  to  meet  most  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  supplies  by  the  subsistence  home¬ 
steads,  and  the  homesteads  be  so  developed 
that  they  will  supply  sufficient  market  for 


the  homestead  industries,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  the  subsistence  homestead  indus¬ 
tries  as  part  of  the  general  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  and  absorb  their  products  in  the 
general  di.stribution  system. 

State-use  market  affords  balancing  supple¬ 
ment  for  distribution  of  products  of  sub¬ 
sistence  homesteads 

To  those  who  have  a  complete  picture  of 
a  state-use  market  where  institutions  of  a 
state  produce  for  the  market  in  the  other 
institutions  of  the  state,  this  development 
is  not  impossible  and  in  theory  might  prove 
extremely  desirable.  The  two  items  which 
it  is  probable  could  not  be  produced 
in  this  self-maintained,  super-subsistence 
homestead  plan  are  electrical  power  and 
electrical  appliances.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
experiment  is  already  handling  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  and  could  be  interlocked 
in  the  system.  Such  a  program  would  be 
impossible  without  a  complete  industrial 
plan,  but  the  groundwork  for  such  a  plan 
is  already'  approximated  in  the  study  of 
the  state-use  market  made  by  an  Advisory 
Committee  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  I 
while  he  was  Governor  of  New  York.  The 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  never  passible  to 
wave  a  magic  wand  and  create  overnight  an 
entirely  new  industrial  system.  Russia  has 
had  its  Five-Year  Plans,  and  they  have  wob¬ 
bled  considerably.  There  must  be  an  out¬ 
let  for  industrial  surpluses,  at  least  until 
the  plan  is  fully'  developed.  For  instance, 
the  industrial  plants  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  size  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  full  plan.  Some  of  these  plants  will 
be  developed  ahead  of  other  plants,  and 
the  market  will  not  be  created  in  its  en¬ 
tirety'  until  all  the  subsistience  homesteads 
which  are  conceived  in  the  plan  are  in 
operation.  Furthermore,  as  the  attempt  is 
made  to  diversify  the  industries  so  as  to 
develop  a  greater  and  greater  number  of 
commodities  for  the  homesteaders,  the  typ« 
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of  commodity  demanded  will  change — ade¬ 
quate  adjustment  is  inconceivable  during 
the  period  of  growth.  During  this  period, 
supplies  will  have  to  be  obtained  from  out¬ 
side  the  system  and  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  the  system  will  have  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  general  community. 

Chain-store  exchange  of  products  with  sub¬ 
sistence  homesteads  affords  at  least  tempo¬ 
rary  aid  to  problem 

If  the  subsistence  homestead  program  is 
tied  to  one  or  more  sources  of  broad  dis¬ 
tribution  by  associating  them  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  chain-store  organizations,  the 
chain  store  with  its  facilities,  both  for  sell¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  subsistence  homesteads  and 
for  buying  goods  from  the  subsistence 
homestead  industries,  is  a  logical  solution. 
So  far  no  adequate  picture  has  been  drawn 
in  the  public  press  or  any  printed  report 
of  the  full  development  of  this  homestead 
idea.  Congress  has  objected  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  shop  in  the  homestead  community 
manufacturing  government  supplies  and 
would  no  doubt  be  much  more  adverse  to 
the  manufacture  of  goods  for  general  con¬ 
sumption  by  industries  which  are  so  fi¬ 
nanced  by  government  funds.  Should  the 
picture  of  the  interlocking  of  the.se  home¬ 
stead  industries  with  the  chain-store  mar¬ 
ket  be  made  clear  to  the  general  producer 
in  the  country,  the  development  of  strong 
opposition  is  inevitable.  The  logic  of  the 
situation  would  be  that  the  program  of  the 
total  development  of  a  great  co-operative 
experiment,  or,  let  us  call  it,  plan,  should 
be  presented  to  the  American  people  and 
it  be  understood  that  the  connection  with 
the  chain  stores  is  simply  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient, 

IVoi/Zd  there  be  opposition  to  development 
of  “outside”  marketing  plan? 

Would  there  be  opposition  to  this  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  partial  industrial  plan? 


No  doubt  there  would  be.  Is  the  opposition 
justified?  The  answer  is,  “Only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  plan  deprives  American  indus¬ 
try,  as  now  constituted,  of  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  its  supplies,  and  only  in  proportion 
as  it  is  an  actual  market.”  The  plan  con¬ 
templates  taking  a  certain  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  now  be¬ 
ing  maintained  in  one  way  or  another  by 
tax  moneys,  and  raising  their  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  standard  of  living  so  that 
their  productivity  equals  their  rise  in  stan¬ 
dards  of  living — ^that  is,  consumption  does 
not  add  or  detract  from  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  except  that  it  deprives  the  general  pro¬ 
ducer  of  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
supplies  which  are  now  being  bought  with 
tax  moneys  and  distributed.  This  market, 
while  desirable,  we  must  agree,  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  present  basis  without  causing 
the  producers  to  lose  their  capital  and 
profits  in  taxes.  With  reduction  of  taxes, 
the  producer  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  reduction  of  this  special  market. 

The  handicapped  and  under-privileged 
must  be  considered  in  any  subsistence 
homestead  plan 

A  technique  of  fitting  the  handicapped 
into  the  subsistence  homestead  program, 
whether  it  be  associated  with  general  in¬ 
dustry  or  developed  with  its  own  indus¬ 
tries,  is  at  present  being  considered  by  the 
subsistence  homestead  group.  Dr.  Jacob  L. 
^Moreno,  the  consulting  psychiatrist  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  is  advising  the  homestead  group  in 
regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  selection  of  persons  for  the  col¬ 
onies.  A  comprehensive  study  and  analysis 
of  this  Is  about  to  appear  in  a  technical 
work  published  by  Dr.  ^Moreno  in  the  series 
of  monographs  issued  by  Dr.  White  of  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C, 
The  technique  worked  out  in  this  proposal 
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will  find  no  difficulty  in  incorporatin"  the 
handicapped  persons,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  numbers  which  would  need  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  would  not  exceed  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  the  plan  would  open  up.  It 
would  necessitate  the  transference  of  han¬ 
dicapped  persons  from  their  present 
abodes,  and  their  incorporation  in  a  so¬ 
cial  link  of  which  they  probably  are  not 


at  the  moment  a  part,  but  this  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  thesis  of  the  subsistence  homestead 
proprram.  Afrain,  probably  no  clear  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  made  between  the  han¬ 
dicapped  fjroup  as  we  have  defined  it,  and 
the  larpe  number  of  those  who  will  jro  into 
the  homestead  proposal.  This  whole  thesis 
is  the  expression  of  the  same  idea  and  can 
be  considered  as  a  unit. 


SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  UNDER  THE  NRA 

By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


AT  THE  1933  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
iV  can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  following  resolution  Avas 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a 
Committee  of  seven,  who  shall  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
who  shall  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  code  of  fair  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  various  phases  of  Avork  among 
AA'orkshops  for  the  blind  and  for  the  further 
purpose  of  considering  the  adA’isability  of 
taking  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
broom  business  of  the  Federal  and  State 
GoA’ernments ;  and. 

That  action  by  this  Committee  may  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  order  to  effect  this  end  Avithout 
delay. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution.  President 
Meyer  in  August  appointed  Peter  J.  Sal¬ 
mon,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Chairman  of  a  Co<le  Committee  and  au¬ 
thorized  him  to  name  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee.  Instead  of  limiting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  seven,  fifteen  members  Avere  ap¬ 
pointed  representing  A’arious  industries 
engaged  in  by  Avorkshops  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 


The  Committee  started  out  Avith  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  separate 
code,  and  in  fact  a  code  of  general  principles 
Avas  draAvn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  It  Avas  at  first  looked  on  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  poAvers  at  Washington,  but  later 
rejected  as  being  difficult  from  an  adminis- 
trath'e  standpoint.  After  numerous  con¬ 
ferences  at  Washington,  it  was  thought  that 
it  Avould  be  best  to  have  plaeed  in  each  code 
of  an  industry  in  AA-hich  the  blind  were  a 
competing  factor,  certain  paragraphs. 
These  paragraphs  exempted  the  shops  for 
the  blind  from  the  provisions  relative  to 
maximum  hours  and  minimum  Avages,  but 
required  their  adherence  to  the  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  codes.  This  plan  necessitated 
contacting  seA’eral  individual  industries,  the 
largest  of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
blind,  being  the  broom  industry.  Consid¬ 
erable  opposition  Avas  found  at  the  outset 
Avith  some  of  these  groups  Avho  claimed  to 
have  had  unfavorable  experience  with  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  in  the  matter  of 
price-cutting.  After  the  matter  had  been 
frankly  discussed  Avith  these  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  found  possible  to  get  a  good 
Avorking  basis  Avith  them,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  difficulty  w’as  discovered  to  be  due  to 
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niisundorstandin"  and  misinformation.  The 
Committee  was  hampered  somewhat  in  not 
havin"  had  a  complete  return  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  the  various  organizations  so 
that  it  could  give  a  correct  answer  to  fair 
questions  asked  of  it.  The  Committee  had 
had,  however,  several  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  so  that  it  was  passible  to  make  a 
summary,  and  this  information  was  invalu¬ 
able  in  the  discussion. 

Several  of  the  industries  adopted  the 
paragraphs  referred  to  above,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this  fact,  the  Administration, 
partly  because  of  the  work  the  Committee 
had  been  doing  and  also  because  of  the 
appearance  of  other  groups  representing 
different  phases  of  work  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  relation  of  sheltered  shops  employing 
the  handicapped  to  the  NRA.  A  meeting  of 
agencies  dealing  with  the  handicapped  was 
called  in  New  York,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Code  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  was  asked  to  act  as  Chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  to  draft  a  suitable  plan  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  handicapped.  This  plan  was 
later  adopted  practically  as  submitted  and 
is  embodied  in  Administrative  Order  X-9, 
which  is  reprinted  below.  The  Order  itself 
is  self-explanatory,  and  as  will  be  seen, 
gives  conditional  exemption  from  the  op¬ 
eration  of  codes  to  sheltered  workshops 
dealing  wdth  the  handicapped.  The  Order 
is  to  be  administered  through  a  national 
committee  of  six  which  will  soon  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  Chairman  of  the  Code  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  has  been  asked  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  this  national  group. 
Regional  committees  will  be  set  up  in  the 
various  localities.  The  main  point,  of 
course,  on  which  the  exemption  hinges  is 
that  the  products  of  sheltered  workshops 
for  the  handicapped  shall  be  sold  at  fair 
market  prices.  There  is  nothing  in  the 


Order  which  prevents  co-operation  of  the 
sheltered  workshops  with  the  various  trade 
associations  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  do 
so,  but  this  co-operation  is  a  voluntary  mat¬ 
ter  and  should  be  so  stated  by  those  who 
elect  to  join  the  associations. 

By  the  time  this  article  goes  to  print,  the 
National  Committee  should  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  it  will  be  their  job  to  put  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Order  X-9  into  effect.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  asked  to  stand  by  a  while 
longer  and  do  the  best  we  can,  pending 
definite  information  from  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Administrative  Order  X-9,  we  believe,  is 
probably  the  best  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  Our  thought  in  the  beginning  was 
that  it  would  be  better  to  confine  our  efforts 
to  our  own  particular  group,  the  blind.  We 
found,  however,  in  the  practical  working 
out  of  the  problem  that  it  seemed  best  to 
give  co-operation  to  the  Administration 
and  to  work  along  with  the  other  groups  of 
the  handicapped.  Among  other  things  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  this  Committee, 
w'e  learned  the  following  which  we  pass  on 
to  Outlook  readers  for  consideration: 

No.  1.  There  were  many  misunderstand¬ 
ings  relative  to  work  for  the  blind 
which  we  were  able  to  clear  up  for  both 
the  industries  for  the  sighted  and  the 
National  Recovery  Administration. 

No.  2.  Some  fine  contacts  were  made  with 
outstanding  persons  in  various  lines  of 
work  and  their  interest  aroused  in 
work  for  the  blind. 

No.  3.  Although  there  was  a  lack  of  defi¬ 
nite  information  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
group  and  the  amount  of  business  done, 
etc.,  we  were,  nevertheless,  the  best  or¬ 
ganized  of  any  of  the  groups  who  will 
participate  under  Order  X-9. 

No.  4.  The  problems  involved  in  work  for 
the  blind,  especially  those  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  of  products 
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made  by  the  blind  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  and  sympathetically 
received  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

No.  5.  The  Committee  learned  that  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  organizations  for  the  blind  con¬ 
ducting  workshops  as  well  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  closer  relationship  between  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  and  their 
competitors  wdth  sight. 


The  Committee  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the 
splendid  eo-operation  of  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  as  well  as  for  the  clerical  assistance 
given  by  the  Foundation.  The  Committee 
is  also  grateful  to  all  of  those  who  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  success  of  its  work, 
and  espeeially  to  Mr.  Herman  Immeln, 
newly  elected  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  for 
his  confidenee  and  co-operation. 


ORDER  GRANTING  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  CONDITIONAL  EXEMPTION  FROM 
CODES  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 
Administrator’s  Order  No.  X-9 


It  appearing  to  me  that  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  or  activities  thereof  conducted  not  for 
profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  providing  re¬ 
munerative  employment  for  physically, 
mentally  or  socially  handicapped  workers, 
which  institutions  and  activities  are  herein 
referred  to  as  “sheltered  Avorkshops, ”  are 
entitled  to  a- conditional  exemption  from 
codes  of  fair  competition  approved  under 
Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  covering  activities  in  Avhich  they  are  en¬ 
gaged,  and  that  such  an  exemption  as  herein 
granted  is  in  furtherance  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  Avill  tend  to  affectuate  the  policies 
of  .said  Title  of  said  Act : 

Pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  me  under 
said  Title  of  said  Act  by  Executive  Orders 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Executive  Order  No.  6543-A,  dated 
December  .30,  1933,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
sheltered  workshops  subject  to  such  codes 
be  and  they  are  hereby  exempted  there¬ 
from  ;  on  the  condition,  however,  that  any 
sheltered  Avorkshop  in  order  to  become  en¬ 
titled  to  such  exemption  shall  sign  a  pledge 
that  it  Avill  not:  (1)  employ  minors  under 
sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,  except  such  as 
are  there  for  instructional  purposes  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  Regional  Committee  (herein¬ 
after  proA’ided  for),  (2)  engage  in  de.struc- 
tiA’e  i)rice  cutting  or  any  other  unfair 
method  of  competition,  (3)  wilfully  hamper 
or  retard  the  purposes  of  said  Title  of  said 
Act ;  and  that  so  far  as  possible  it  will  co¬ 
operate  Avith  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Avill  carry  out  the  intent 
and  .sjjirit  of  said  Title  of  said  Act. 


Any  sheltered  Avorkshop  who  signs  and 
complies  Avith  such  a  pledge  shall,  Avhile  so 
complying  be  entitled  to  use  any  appropri¬ 
ate  insignia  of  the  National  RecoA’ery  Ad¬ 
ministration.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting 
compliance  AV’ith  such  pledges  the  National 
RecoA’ery  Administration  will  appoint  a 
National  Sheltered  Workshop  Committee  of 
six  (6)  members,  to  be  selected  from  the 
boards  or  adminlstratiA’e  staffs  of  sheltered 
AA'orkshops  and  such  other  sources  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  Except  at  the  time  of 
appointment  of  the  initial  committee  Avhen 
three  members  will  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  months  and  three  members  for  a 
term  of  six  months.  Said  National  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  superAuse  the  establishment 
of  Regional  Sheltered  Workshop  Commit¬ 
tees,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  selected 
by  the  sheltered  Avorkshops  in  the  region 
and  approA’cd  by  said  National  Committee. 
Each  such  Regional  Committee  shall  hear 
all  complaints  of  alleged  non-compliance 
and  shall  endeavor  to  make  .satisfactory  ad¬ 
justments.  Cases  in  Avhich  the  Regional  is 
not  able  to  make  satisfactory  adjustments 
shall  be  referred  for  appropriate  action  to 
said  National  Committee.  Said  National 
Committee  shall  report  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  for  Industrial  Recovery  the  disposition 
of  all  cases  and,  if  satisfied  that  any  shel¬ 
tered  Avorkshop  has  violated  its  pledge  and 
if  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  adjustment, 
shall  certify  the  full  record  in  such  case  to 
the  National  Recovery  Adminustration  for 
revocation  of  the  right  to  use  the  National 
{Continued  on  page  146) 
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CO  OPERATION  OF  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WITH  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

A  SYMPOSIUM 


AS  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  Family  case  work  prepared  us  in  five 


SEES  IT 

During  the  past  twelve  years  Overbrook 
has  been  developing  a  program  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  several  local  professional  schools. 
Our  first  contact  of  this  kind  was  made  in 
1922  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work.  This  co-operation  grew  out  of 
our  desire  that  the  young  women  who  were 
trained  at  Overbrook  as  home  teachers  of 
the  blind  should  have  opportunities  for 
professional  training  in  the  field  of  social 
work. 

This  two-year  course  in  the  training  of 
home  teachers  is  offered  in  alternate  years. 
During  these  twelve  years,  nineteen  blind 
students  have  used  to  good  advantage  the 
facilities  of  this  excellent  training-school 
for  social  workers.  The  experience  with 
each  class  is  capitalized  to  the  advantage 
of  the  succeeding  classes,  with  the  result 
that  graduates  of  this  course  are  leaving 
school  with  a  very  good  groundwork  for 
social  work  among  blind  people,  based  upon 
the  best  present-day  practice  in  the  field  of 
social  work. 

A  graduate  from  this  course  has  sum¬ 
marized  the  benefits  of  this  contact  well  in 
the  following  language: 

From  the  entire  course  we  gathered  two 
outstanding  facts :  first,  the  benefit  derived 
from  first-hand  information  and  personal 
contact  with  men  and  women  of  large 
vision  and  broad  experience  in  social  work ; 
second,  while  we  entered  the  course  with 
a  vague  impression  of  the  meaning  of  social 
case  work,  •w'e  completed  it  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  its  significance. 


ways  for  home  teaching: 

1.  It  taught  us  to  know  and  understand 
ourselves.  This  was  important,  for  it 
enables  us  to  interpret  another’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  light  of  our  own. 

2.  It  gave  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature  through  searching  for 
hidden  causes  underlying  anti-social 
behavior. 

3.  It  fitted  us  to  interpret  one  member 
of  the  family  to  the  others  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  a  better 
social  adjustment. 

4.  It  increased  our  capacity  for  service 
by  developing  native  ability,  initia¬ 
tive,  and  resourcefulness. 

5.  It  gave  us  an  appreciation  of  the 
various  races,  their  native  back¬ 
grounds,  and  their  contributions  to 
society. 

A  year  spent  in  social  work  prepares  the 
blind  trainee  to  meet  problems  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  arising  in  home  teaching. 

In  the  fall  of  1924,  in  an  informal  talk 
about  the  work  of  the  school  to  a  class  of 
students  from  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy,  a  chance  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  any  student  seeking 
an  opportunity  for  self-help  might  find  it 
in  the  role  of  reader  for  some  of  our 
graduates  who  were  continuing  their  edu¬ 
cation  among  seeing  students  while  living 
at  the  school. 

A  member  of  that  class — a  trained  and 
experienced  teacher  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion — upon  the  completion  of  her  course  at 
the  School  of  Occupational  Therapy  be¬ 
came  principal  teacher  of  our  girls’  manual 
arts  work,  a  position  she  filled  to  our  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  until  her  death.  A  mem- 
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ber  of  a  succeeding  class,  who  had  thor¬ 
oughly  mastered  our  manual  arts  subjects, 
became  the  teacher  of  manual  arts  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  a  nearby  southern 
state.  This  arrangement  has  afforded  these 
young  women  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
understand  the  blind  and  their  methods  of 
work. 

From  that  day  to  this,  each  class  during 
its  senior  year  spends  a  half  day  visiting 
the  school.  During  the  past  two  years,  the 
senior  students  of  that  school  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  secure  practice  teach¬ 
ing  opportunity  among  blind  people,  have 
been  assigned  for  periods  of  six  weeks. 

From  this  co-operative  plan  a  selected 
group  of  occupational  therapy  students  are 
finding  opportunities  for  practice  teaching 
among  blind  people ;  the  school  has  received 
a  substantial  amount  of  teaching  assistance 
that  lightened  the  burdens  of  our  teachers 
of  manual  arts  and  has  inured  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  pupils  and  teachers  through 
direct  contacts  with  seeing  pupils. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of  our  manual 
arts  department,  who  has  been  responsible 
for  the  assignment  of  these  students,  says : 

Since  our  staff  is  so  largely  composed  of 
blind  teachers,  the  presence  of  a  seeing 
person  in  the  classes  has  been  most  helpful. 
I  feel  that  the  occupational  therapy  stu¬ 
dents  have  likewise  gained  a  great  deal 
from  their  work  with  the  blind  teachers  in 
studying  their  method  of  presenting  the 
subject  matter.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  occupational  therapy  students  have 
been  most  stimulating,  and  I  feel  that  the 
staff  and  the  student  body  have  gained 
a  great  deal  from  our  contacts  with  the 
group  of  young  women  who  have  come  to 
us  each  year  from  the  School  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy. 

Our  girls’  principal  teacher.  Miss  Jose¬ 
phine  L.  Chrysler,  thus  summarizes  the 
benefits  of  our  relations  wdth  the  School 
of  Occupational  Therapy : 


1.  It  has  opened  a  new  field  to  the  oc¬ 
cupational  therapist. 

2.  It  has  given  at  least  four  good  workers 
to  the  blind. 

3.  The  occupational  therapists  have 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  do  more: 
individual  work  with  our  pupils.  I 

4.  They  have  been  a  help  to  our  teachers. ! 

5.  They  have  filled  in  when  a  temporary 
vacancy  has  occurred. 

6.  They  have  brought  us  new  ideas. 

While  making  plans  for  one  of  our  girl 
graduates  to  secure  training  at  Temple 
University  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
work,  our  teacher  responsible  for  these 
classes  was  asked  whether  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  had  ever  requested  opportunities  for 
practice  teaching  at  Overbrook.  Learning  ^ 
that  such  recpiest  had  not  been  made,  j 
arrangements  were  completed  in  the  spring 
of  1931  for  several  members  of  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  to  secure  opportunities  for  prac-  ’ 
tice  teaching  in  our  kindergarten  and 
primary  classes. 

This  brought  our  teacher  in  charge  of  I 
these  elementary  classes  into  immediate  j 
contact  with  the  group  of  critic  teachers 
responsible  for  the  practice  teaching.  The 
procedure  at  the  University  included  bi¬ 
weekly  conferences  between  the  critic  I 
teacher  and  those  teachers  under  whose 
direction  practice  teaching  was  being  done.  I 
Our  staff  was  thus  provided  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  first-hand  information  as  to  . 
present-day  procedure  in  teaching  children 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  The 
resulting  advantages  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  are  obvious.  i 

So  valuable  have  been  these  co-operative  ! 
arrangements  with  these  three  local  pro¬ 
fessional  training-schools  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  qui  vive  to  find  other  training- 
schools  which  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
for  an  arrangement,  so  advantageous  to 
both  schools. 

Olin  H.  Burbitt. 
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AS  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
SEES  IT 

For  five  or  six  years  it  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work  to  co-operate  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  in  a  very  interesting  project, 
looking  to  the  preparation  of  home  teachers 
for  the  blind.  It  seemed  to  us  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  the  promoters  of  this  project 
had  caught  a  most  significant  vision  of  its 
possibilities  when  they  sought  to  gain  for 
their  students-in-training  the  opportunity 
to  become  more  clearly  aware  of  the  social 
problems  of  those  whom  they  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  serve,  as  well  as  the  educational  and 
physical  problems  which  often  accompany 
the  loss  of  sight.  We  were  happy,  therefore, 
to  experiment  and  co-operate  actively  to 
the  end  of  making  such  an  opportunity 
as  valuable  and  meaningful  as  po.ssible  to 
the  blind  student.  We  recognized  in  this 
co-operative  enterprise,  also,  a  challenge  to 
our  own  thinking  and  practice  w'hich  could 
lead  to  valuable  results  in  our  own  program. 

Both  of  these  ends,  I  think,  have  been 
gained  in  at  least  considerable  measure  in 
the  intervening  years,  during  which  several 
groups  of  three  to  four  students  each  from 
the  Overbrook  school  for  the  blind  have 
participated  in  our  program.  A  program, 
such  as  ours,  in  which  responsible  field 
experience  under  specially  trained  super¬ 
visors  Ls  perhaps  the  most  significant  ele¬ 
ment.  is  not  adapted  with  ease  to  the  needs 
of  students  who  are  handicapped  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  sometimes  inadequate  general 
educational  background,  and  by  some 
special  difficulty  in  undertaking  inde¬ 
pendent  activity. 

Through  the  very  earnest  and  generous 
co-operation  of  the  Overbrook  school,  and 
of  other  specially  intere.sted  individuals 
and  social  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  and 
especially  through  the  admirable  earnest¬ 


ness  and  determination  of  the  blind  stu¬ 
dents  themselves,  we  have  succeeded  in 
overcoming  many  of  these  obstacles,  at 
least  in  individual  instances.  The  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  highly^  interesting  and 
valuable  from  our  own  point  of  view,  not 
only  in  broadening  our  own  concept  of 
what  is  possible  in  professional  training 
and  activity  for  persons  suffering  serious 
handicaps,  but  also  for  the  light  it  has 
thrown  upon  the  essential  elements  of  our 
regular  training  program. 

The  rising  standards  of  qualifications 
for  admission  to  training  in  social  work 
have  constituted  an  increasing  problem. 
Most  of  the  schools  of  social  work,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own,  are  now  on  a  college-graduate 
level.  Even  among  these  graduate  students, 
there  must  be  careful  selection  of  those 
with  special  personal  qualifications.  This 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  of  adequate 
preparation  and  competent  service  in  this 
field.  None  of  us  can  want  those  who  are 
living  under  the  handicap  of  blindness  to 
receive  servdce  from  persons  with  less  com¬ 
petence  or  less  insight  than  do  those  who 
have  all  their  faculties,  nor  does  the  worker 
for  the  blind,  whether  she  have  sight  or 
not,  want  to  undertake  this  important 
service  without  possessing  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  qualifications.  If  we  can  build  on  this 
basis,  our  own  experience  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  confidence  that  there  is 
a  field  of  fruitful  co-operation  between  a 
professional  school  of  social  work  and  those 
who  are  especially  interested  in  community 
service  for  the  blind. 

Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray. 

AS  THE  SCHOOL  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY  SEES  IT 

If  education  aims  at  “adaptation  to  en¬ 
vironment”  and  occupational  therapy  aims 
at  the  restoration  of  capacity  in  order  that 
normal  living  may  be  resumed,  then  the 
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aims  of  occupational  therapy  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  have  much  in  common. 

The  approach  of  the  occiipational  thera¬ 
pist  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  eliminat¬ 
ing;  or  minimizing:  a  handicap  by  restoring 
physical  function  and  producing  a  normal 
mental  attitude,  and  that  of  the  educator 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  preparing  the 
individual  for  a  full  and  useful  life  in 
spite  of  a  handicap.  In  the  case  of  blind¬ 
ness,  when  normal  physical  function  can¬ 
not  be  returned,  the  maintainance  of  men¬ 
tal  balance,  poise,  and  health  becomes  the 
aim  of  occupational  therapy  as  well  as  of 
education. 

Because  of  this  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fields,  it  is,  therefore,  en¬ 
tirely  fitting  that  an  occupational  therapist 
should  have  experience  in  a  school  where 
she  may  learn  something  of  the  philosophy, 
the  aims,  and  the  methods  of  educating  the 
handicapped — of  preparing  them  for  sat- 
isfactorj%  happy,  and  independent  lives. 
Therefore,  both  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy  and  those  students 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Overbrook  School  are  grateful 
for  the  privilege. 

I  believe  there  are  many  specific  w'ays  in 
which  this  school  training  can  benefit  an 
occupational  therapist.  Primarily,  of  course, 
she  must  learn  how  to  teach — how  to  ex¬ 
plain  clearly,  simply,  and  accurately;  how 
to  choose  materials  and  prepare  projects. 
She  must  know  to  what  extent  it  is  possible 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  harmful  for  a  child 
to  use  what  little  may  remain  of  his  vision. 
She  must  have  some  conception  of  how 
blind  children  visualize  their  work  and  of 
how  to  enable  them  to  get  the  satisfaction 
they  should  have  in  w’ork  well  done. 

Next,  she  must  learn  how  to  approach 
her  handicapped  friends;  learn  that  an 
attitude  of  over-sympathy,  over-cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  over-helpfulness  is  as  bad  as 


one  of  drabness,  depression,  and  disinter¬ 
estedness.  She  must  learn  to  encourage  self- 
reliance,  initiative,  and  independence  and 
yet  to  be  tactfully  ready  to  help  and  quick 
to  understand  the  nervous  tension  that 
characterizes  the  learning  habits  of  those 
who  must  depend  on  two  senses  instead  of 
three.  She  must  learn  to  understand,  as 
clearly  as  one  can  who  is  not  blind,  what 
the  psychological  reaction  to  such  a  handi¬ 
cap  might  be,  and  thus,  learning  his  re¬ 
action  to  his  limitation,  help  the  child  in 
his  effort  to  adjust — help  him  to  master 
his  handicap,  instead  of  allowing  the 
handicap  to  dominate  him. 

Following  closely  on  this  point  must 
come  the  essential  and  all-important  reali- 1 
zation  that  one  cannot  generalize  about  the 
psychology,  the  interests,  the  abilities  of 
blinded  persons,  any  more  than  about  any 
other  group  of  people  who  have  just  one  i 
thing  in  common.  Blind  boys  and  girls  are  i 
not  all  mentally  retarded ;  they  are  not  all  ■ 
musical ;  they  do  not  all  naturally  possess  I 
manual  skill.  They  are  individuals,  and  ^ 
there  can  be  no  group  solutions  to  their 
problems. 

Next,  keeping  in  mind  that  real  prepara- : 
tion  for  life  involves  knowing  how'  to  play 
as  well  as  how  to  work,  an  occupational  | 
therapist  should  learn  to  develop  avocations  , 
which  are  just  as  important  to  the  mental : 
health  of  the  blind  boy  or  girl  as  to  that  i 
of  anyone  else  who  may  suffer  from  too ; 
much  leisure  time.  j 

As  avocations  are  of  great  value  in  I 
vocational  guidance,  in  determining  apti- 1 
tudes  and  developing  skills,  the  occupa-  \ 
tional  therapist  should  next  turn  her  atten¬ 
tion  toward  learning  how  the  educator, : 
taking  into  account  mental  and  manual , 
ability,  social  status,  and  economic  need  ; 
estimates  the  vocational  needs  of  the  child. ; 
Thus,  the  vocational  goal  having  been  de- ; 
termined,  occupational  work  should  be 
directed  toward  that  end. 
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And,  finally — to  the  worker  herself,  the 
experience  gives  confidence  and  courage ;  it 
broadens  her  vision,  stimulates  her  feeling 
of  responsibility  in  the  use  of  her  own  un¬ 
handicapped  powers,  and,  as  the  students 
who  have  had  this  experience  unanimously 
state,  it  gives  a  new  attitude  toward  life. 
For  this  contribution  alone,  the  experience 
justifies  itself,  for  of  what  lasting  value 
and  significance  can  be  the  influence  of  an 
occupational  therapist  who  has  not,  her¬ 
self,  a  sound,  optimistic,  practical,  and 
courageous  philosophy  of  life? 

Margaret  Tyler  Paul. 

AS  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING- 
SCHOOL  SEES  IT 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  supervise 
practice  teaching  in  the  primarj'  grades  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook.  The  privilege  granted, 
giving  the  girls  experience  in  this  school 
situation,  is  considered  by  both  supervisor 
and  students  a  rare  opportunity. 

In  working  with  the  sightless  child,  the 
student  learns  much  that  will  help  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  good  technique  and  a  correct 
attitude  in  dealing  with  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Perhaps  the  first  reaction  of  the  student 
is  that  of  surprise  that  happiness  should 
be  in  evidence  everywhere — administrators, 
teachers,  children,  nurses,  caretakers — even 
the  buildings  and  lawns  radiate  happiness. 
Singing,  music,  sweet-smelling  flowers — 
even  the  canaries — join  the  atmosphere  of 
joy  and  contentment.  A  student’s  previous 
experience  with  the  blind  may  have  been  a 
heartrending  one,  in  which  pity  and  sorrow 
had  left  a  depressed  feeling  on  the  j'oung 
girl,  and  she  is  startled  to  find  that  these 
handicapped  children  can  be  and  are 
hsppy-  Then  she  readjusts  her  thinking 
and  falls  in  line  and  begins  to  plan  for  the 
happiness  of  the  children. 

Then,  too,  the  student  learns  that  these 


children  need  guidance  in  forming  their 
social  group,  jiost  as  do  the  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  present  the  same  problems 
in  so-called  discipline.  The  children  here 
must  be  taught  self-control,  and  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  emotion  be  trained.  The  blind 
child  needs  patience,  perseverance,  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  concentration.  These  are  needs 
common  to  all  children. 

In  the  schoolroom  procedure  the  student 
learns  to  be  accurate  and  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  details.  Tables,  chairs,  books,  and 
even  pencils  mmst  be  in  place  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  form  habits  of  self-help  and 
independence.  Here  she  learns  patience  be¬ 
cause  all  results  are  necessarily  slower,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  method  used.  She  realizes, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  value  of  first¬ 
hand  experience  to  the  child  and  that  she 
must  use  her  initiative  in  devising  ways  to 
give  the  child  concepts — other  than  those 
formed  through  sight.  She  learns  to  use 
the  word  “see”  wdien  she  means  “feel.” 
“How  high  is  the  piano?”  The  child  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  Is  not  quite  sure.  Then  fol¬ 
lows,  ‘  ‘  Perhaps  you  need  to  look  at  it  again, 
you  did  not  see  it  all.”  She  finds  this  gain¬ 
ing  of  concepts  difficult  at  times.  One  little 
girl  was  seen  looking  over  (feeling)  each 
person  on  the  playground  and  asking. 
“Are  you  an  Italian?” 

The  work  with  the  individual  child,  the 
placing  of  the  child’s  hands  in  the  correct 
position,  the  gentle  touch  to  guide  him 
about  the  room  during  his  first  days  in 
school,  all  bring  about  a  closeness  in  spirit 
between  the  young  teacher  and  the  child. 
But  most  of  all  this  dependence  of  the 
sightless  child  upon  the  student  seems  to 
give  her  a  vision  of  the  far-reaching  power 
of  the  real  teacher.  Often  it  opens  up  the 
whole  field  of  the  teaching  profession,  and 
she  views  it  as  work  full  of  opportunity  to 
render  service  to  others.  Improvement  of 
teaching  results  with  this  viewpoint. 

Lena  Bixler 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LIBRARIES  FOR 

Circulation,  Books  in  Stock,  and  Territory 
As  Reported  by  the  American  Library 

NAME  OF 

TERRITORY 

LIBRARY 

SERVED 

California  State  Librarj'  (Sacramento) 

Calif.,  Ore.,  Nev.,  Idaho,  Mont. 

Chicago  Public  Library 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Wis.,  (Middle 
and  Southern  states — iloon  type)*  ® 

Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  and  Southern  states  chiefly* 

Cleveland  Public  Library 

Ohio* 

)enver  Public  Library 

Colo.,  Wyo.,  N.  M. 

)etroit  and  Wayne  Co.  Librar3'  for  the  Blind 

Michigan* 

leorgia  Library  Commission  (Atlanta) 

Georgia  and  adjacent  states 

ndiana  State  Librarj'  (Indianapolis) 

Indiana 

iibrar}'  of  Congress  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

Nation-wide 

lichigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind 

Michigan 

linnesota  School  for  the  Blind^  (Faribault) 

Minn.,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  and  Eastern  Mont. 

lational  Librarj'  for  the  Blind^  (Washington,  D.  C.) 

U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  B.  W.  L,  Brazil,  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  China 

few  Orleans  Public  Librarj' 

liOuisiana,  Miss.,  Ala.,  Ark. 

lew  York  Public  Library  (New  York  City) 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.*.® 

lew  York  State  Librarj'^  (Albanj') 

New  York  State* 

•maha  Public  Librarj^ 

Neb.,  Iowa,  S.  D.,  Minn. 

erkins  Institution  (Watertown,  Mass.) 

New  England 

ree  Librarj'^  of  Philadelphia 

Central  and  eastern  Pa.,  N.  J.* 

arnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 

Western  Pa. 

t.  Louis  Public  Library 

Rocky  Mountains  to  Mississippi  Valley 

alt  Lake  City  Public  Library 

Western  states 

cattle  Public  Library 

Wash.,  Ore.,  Mont.,  Idaho 

anadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  West  Indies 

N  R  indicates  that  information  was  not  reported. 

^  This  information  has  been  included  because  some  libraries  have  not  yet  discarded  the  little-used 

New  York  Point  and  American  Braille  type  books. 

2  Will  send  books  to  borrowers  in  all  other  states  where  needed. 

^  Re-reffistration  period  every  three  years. 

*  The  Library  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind  is  included  in  this  report  because  it  gives  state* 
wide  service. 

I 
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Braille  Braille  Moon  Foreign 
Grade  1*4  Grade  2  Type  Langcaoes 


37,399 

1,244 

2,768 

35,970 

960*» 

3,333 

34,932 

1,100* 

2,500 

19,360 

609 

1,743 

3,715 

112 

576* 

13,082 

372 

1,514* 

3,197 

897 

324 

1,588 

525 

491 

Music 

Maga* 

ZINES 

Braille 
Grade  1J4 

N  R 

60 

10,762 

783 

35 

9,091 

753 

43 

7,414 

15 

33 

7,494 

3 

7 

1,807' 

N  R 

11 

4,763' 

37,399  1,244  2,768  844  |  870  166  n  r  60  10,762  5,359  8,170  353  1,755 


486  753  110 

,  100  796  N  R 

809  532  3 

NR*  105  N  R 

NR*  75  NR 

128  NR  NR 

72  10  N  R 


10  9  1,456 


51,093  3,674  3,321  1,475  600  1.50 


14,971  I  234  1,436 


10,875  1,.500 


587 

33 

141 

42,264 

1,498* 

2,210 

35,932 

794 

N  R 

293 

33 

179 

23,39n 

958^ 

2,413^. 

33,308 

748 

1,133 

19,930 

425 

1,378 

50,279 

1,134 

1,676 

1,477 

55 

268 

4,566 

162  9 

950 

28,111 

1,078 

1,023 

368  323  121 
95  15  5 


2,043  781 

N  R  N  R 


NR  NR 
NR  21 


N  R»  728 
365  680 

293  704 


NR  53 
52  34 

231  40 


950  241  230  51  71  29  2,666  765  I 

023  1,854  491  394  2,372  21  3,164  8,301  3, 

*  Totals  of  2400  titles  and  10,875  volumes  reported  but  analysis  cannot  be  made  this  year. 

*  Music  sent  anywhere;  also  hand-co[Med  books  and  others  not  available  elsewhere. 

^  September  1,  1932-September  1,  19^.  Has  separate  music  library. 

*  Grade  2  titles  and  volumes  included  with  grade  1 

*  Borrowers  using  the  library  during  the  year. 

Music  titles  not  reported. 


Braille 
Grade  2 

Moon 

Type 

Foreign 

Languages 

5,359 

8,170 

353 

2,910 

3,123 

396 

3,990 

1,984 

N  R 

2,961 

2,291 

19 

NR* 

361 

N  R 

NR* 

319 

N  R 

419 

N  R 

N  R 

189 

37 

N  R 

4,708 

2,432 

600 

1,012 

969 

227 

285 

40 

23 

N  R 

N  R 

N  R 

897 

304 

N  R 

7,452 

4,241 

253 

N  R* 

3,818 

763 

451 

34 

N  R 

NR* 

2,528 

N  R 

2,675 

6,268 

215 

1,329 

2,955 

128 

3,088 

743 

N  R 

625 

54 

N  R 

765 

966 

129 

8,301 

3,583 

2,135 

19 

3 

N  R 
N  R 
10 
840 
303 


669  *•>  4,745 

NR  NR 

NR  NR 


N  R 
62 
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SENSORY  COMPENSATION, 

OR  THE  VICARIATE  OF  THE  SENSES 


By  Samuel  P 

{Contimied  from 

SHORTLY  after  the  publication  of  Sea- 
sliore’s  monograph  in  1918,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  was  excited  by  reports  of  remark¬ 
able  sensory  feats  by  a  blind-deaf  girl  in 
a  western  school  for  the  blind.  Crissey 
writes  of  an  ‘  ‘  amazing  blind  girl  who  hears 
by  touch  and  sees  by  smell.”  A  typical 
newspaper  account  (1921)  follows. 

9.  The  vibratory  sense,  especially  in  the 
deaf-blind 

Fingers  that  hear  and  sense  of  smell  that 
sees  are  possessed  by  Wiletta  Huggins,  aged 
sixteen,  the  amazing  deaf  and  blind  girl  of 
Janesville,  Wisconsin.  She  hears  you  through 
her  finger-tips.  Though  she  cannot  see  you  or 
hear  your  voice,  she  divines  your  presence.  She 
goes  to  meet  a  friend  across  the  room  as  finnly 
and  as  surely  as  if  she  were  normal.  She  can 
point  out  the  location  in  the  room  of  every 
person  she  does  not  know  and  every  friend  that 
may  be  hidden  to  decoy  her.  How  she  can  do 
it  seems  as  yet  inexplicable.  If  she  continues 
to  develop  as  she  has  in  the  past  two  years,  she 
may  be  able  to  teach  the  scientific  world  the 
use  of  a  lost  or  unknown  sense.  “Maybe  it  is  a 
gift  of  God  to  reward  me  for  the  loss  of  my 
sight  and  hearing”  is  the  girl’s  only  explana¬ 
tion.  Wiletta  Huggins  was  brought  before  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  to  display  her  strange 
powers  a  few  months  ago,  and  educators,  legis¬ 
lators,  physicians,  and  psychologists  all  tried 
to  name  the  secret.  All  failed.  She  remained  an 
enigma. 

In  1922  Wiletta  gave  a  demonstration 
of  her  powers  before  a  large  group  of 
Chicago  physicians,  and  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  glowing  accounts  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  “Wonder  Child”  who 


.  Hayes,  Ph.D. 
the  April  number) 

could  “hear  with  her  fingers  and  see  with 
her  nose”  when  her  eyes  Avere  completely 
blindfolded  and  her  ears  stopped  with  cot¬ 
ton  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  remnant  of 
sight  or  hearing  she  might  have.  She  could 
carrj'  on  a  telephone  conversation  with  her 
finger-tips  on  the  receiver;  she  could  re¬ 
spond  to  words  spoken  by  a  person  ten 
feet  away  when  a  wooden  rod  placed  on 
the  speaker’s  head  Avas  held  in  her  hand; 
she  could  read  neAvspaper  headlines  and 
the  denomination  of  bills  Avith  her  fingers 
and  eA’en  describe  a  photograph  by  touch¬ 
ing  it  with  the  end  of  her  nose.  Her  sense 
of  smell  gave  similar  AA'onderful  results. 
She  could  tell  the  colors  of  A'arious  fabrics 
by  diffei^ces  in  odor,  recognize  her 
friends  and  tell  Avhether  strangers  liked 
her,  or  sort  out  a  group  of  neAV  bills  and 
return  them  to  the  OAvners  after  smelling 
of  their  hands.  Campbell  and  Hooper  gwe 
further  details. 

Apparently,  many  physicians  were  in¬ 
clined  to  credit  Wiletta  with  the  unusual 
poAvers  she  thoAight  she  possessed,  as  Avas 
also  the  psychologist  Robert  H.  Gault,  Avho 
reported  the  results  of  his  OAvm  tests  at  the 
meeting.s  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  in  1922  and  then  began  an 
extended  research  on  the  Aubratory  senses 
in  which  various  normal  subjects  haA’e  been 
taught  to  recognize  sounds  through  Aubra- 
tions  receiA’ed  by  the  finger-tips,  with  the 
other  conditions  so  arranged  that  no  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  ears  is  possible.  But  the  fol- 
loAving  A’ehement  protest  was  lodged  by 
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Joseph  Jastrow,  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  same 
journal  in  which  Williams  had  given  the 
opinions  of  physicians. 

Of  course,  in  every  practical  sense  the  girl 
is  blind  and  has  no  central  vision  whatsoever; 
but  the  possibility  of  a  slit-wise  vision  is,  how¬ 
ever,  l)y  no  means  excluded.  ...  In  bringing 
objects  to  her  nose  as  if  to  smell  them,  she 
has  them  near  enough  to  her  eyes  to  see  them 
through  the  slit  of  vision  that  she  has.  .  .  .  Miss 
Huggins,  when  tested  in  the  dark  room,  while 
an  ordinary  light  was  on,  sorted  colors  correctly 
thougli  slowly;  but  with  the  light  extinguishe<l 
she  was  unable  to  do  anything  at  all.  .  .  .  The 
claim  .  .  .  put  forward  that  this  girl  is  able  to 
. . .  understand  spoken"  language,  provided  there 
is  a  connection  between  her  fingers  and  the  head 
or  larynx  of  the  speaker  either  directly  or 
through  a  wooden  rod  (is  also  beyond  belief). 
...  It  would  take  far  more  careful  experiments 
than  have  yet  been  made  to  decide  whether 
this  is  a  case  of  hysterical  deception,  .  .  .  but 
the  psychologic  laboratory  possesses  a  technic 
sufficient  to  determine  the  matter  (whether  the 
girl  deceives  herself  in  the  belief  that  the  vibra¬ 
tions  conveyed  through  her  finger-tips  make 
her  hear  the  sounds  which  really  reach  through 
auditory  channels).  When,  unknown  to  the 
subject  (Miss  Huggins),  the  rod  that  is  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  to  carry  the  vibrations  was 
actually  not  in  contact  with  the  speaker’s  head, 
she  replied  to  questions  quite  as  well  as  though 
the  contact  had  been  established.  .  .  .  The  rea¬ 
son  why  Miss  Huggins  is  accredited  these  un¬ 
usual  senses  is  through  the  conviction  that  her 
sight  and  hearing  are  useless.  My  own  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  Miss  Huggins  was  limited, 
but  was  entirely  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
vision  of  colors  was  due  to  the  remnant  of 
sight  which  she  retains. 

That  Jastrow  was  on  the  right  track 
seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  by  1924  the 
newspapers  were  reporting  a  recovery  of 
her  lost  senses  through  “mental  healing.” 
When  examined  by  some  of  the  same  physi¬ 
cians  who  had  tested  her  before,  her  vision 
was  pronounced  50  per  cent  normal,  while 
her  hearing  was  complete  in  one  ear  and 
50  per  cent  normal  in  the  other.  But  they 
also  found  that  she  still  retained  the  su¬ 


perior  sensitivity  in  smell  and  touch  which 
had  attracted  attention  in  her  “period  of 
psychic  deafness  and  blindness.” 

Similar  sensitiveness  of  the  deaf-blind  to 
vibrations  had  often  been  reported  before. 
Villey,  for  instance,  writes: 

.  .  .  The  deaf-blind  can  get  endless  valuable 
indications  from  vibrations.  By  vibrations 
alone,  they  can-  perceive  when  a  door  opens 
or  shuts,  and  that  a  drum  is  being  beaten  a 
few  yards  away  from  them.  They  are  aware 
not  only  that  a  troop  of  soldiers  is  passing 
in  the  street,  but  also  that  a  person  is  advanc¬ 
ing  towards  them.  By  the  special  tread  of  a 
person  on  the  floor,  the  more  clever  deaf-blind 
can  even  distinguish  who  the  person  is,  if  it 
l)e  someone  to  whom  they  are  accustomed. 

M.  Malossi,  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
from  the  age  of  six,  is  a  mechanic  at  the  Naples 
Blind  Institution.  It  is  according  to  the  vibra¬ 
tions,  perceived  by  him  in  a  tactile  way,  that  he 
works  his  machinery.  By  merely  placing  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  one  of  his 
companions,  he  knows  whether  the  latter  is 
talking  or  whether  he  is  silent,  whether  he  is 
laughing  or  ervdng.  ^I.  Guegan  is  absolutely 
deaf,  but  he  assures  me  that  he  is  sometimes 
aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  footstep  of  a 
visitor  coming  into  his  room.  He  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  in  touch  with  the  floor,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  rather  shaky,  except  by  means  of  the  legs 
of  the  bed. 

By  touching  the  exterior  organs  of  speech 
of  the  person  talking,  certain  of  the  deaf-blind 
manage  to  follow  a  conversation. 

Helen  Keller,  for  this  purpose,  places  her 
thumb  on  the  larynx,  her  forefinger  on  the  lips 
and  her  third  finger  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
nostrils.  Professor  Stern,  when  calling  on  her, 
was  perfectly  well  understood  by  her,  although 
his  beard  and  his  imperfect  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language  were  serious  obstacles. 
Then  too,  several  names  of  persons  or  places 
were  mentioned  in  the  course  of  their  dialogue. 
He  was  present  during  an  easy  and  rapid  con¬ 
versation,  by  means  of  the  aliove  method,  be¬ 
tween  Helen  Keller  and  one  of  her  friends. 

She  knows,  and  distinguishes  by  touch,  the 
noise  of  various  machines  and  the  cries  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  just  as  we  do  by  hearing.  Still 
more,  she  can  distinguish  different  shades  in 
the  cries  of  the  same  animal.  From  the  mew'- 
ing  to  the  purring  of  the  cat,  she  perceives  its 
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different  ways  of  expression,  and  her  sensi¬ 
tive  muscles  do  not  mistake  the  angry  bark  of 
the  dog  for  the  glad  bark  of  welcome. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  she  senses  musi¬ 
cal  vibrations  by  simply  placing  her  hand  on 
an  instrument,  a  piano  or  a  violin.  This  is  a 
faculty  which  she  shares  with  many  others 
among  the  deaf-blind. 

Direct  contact  with  the  body  in  vibration  is 
not  necessary.  When  Professor  Stern  called  on 
Helen  Keller,  two  knocks  on  the  balustrade  in¬ 
formed  her  of  the  presence  of  a  visitor.  During 
the  conversation,  she  noticed  the  passing  of  a 
train  which  could  be  heard  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Xo  experimental  work  upon  pain  sensi¬ 
tivity  among  the  blind  seems  to  have  been 
published.  Organic  sensitivity  and  the 
sense  of  equilibrium  also  appear  to  have 
been  neglected  save  for  Hall’s  statement 
that  Laura  Bridgman,  when  tested  on  a 
rotating  table,  show'ed  a  normal  sense  of 
balance. 

As  the  general  result  of  his  own  series  of 
experiments.  Seashore  concluded  that  there 
was  no  significant  constant  tendency  in  his 
records  proving  superiority  either  for  the 
blind  or  for  tbe  seeing,  and  our  other  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  points  in  the  same 
direction.  “The  extraordinary  skill  in 
guidance,”  he  says,  “through  hearing  and 
pressure  and  other  senses  in  the  blind  has 
its  basis  in  apperception  rather  than  in 
sensation.  .  .  .  The  person  who  reads  the 
point  print  has  learned  to  give  meaning  to 
sensory  impressions  which  the  seeing  per¬ 
son  tends  to  neglect  although  pos.ses.sed  of 
the  .same  power  as  the  blind  for  sensing 
differences.” 

Seashore’s  conclusion  had  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  various  psychologists  and  by 
many  scientifically  inclined  blind  people, 
and  when  such  “literature  of  opinion” 
corresponds  with  the  “literature  of  fact” 
its  quotation  seems  justified.  William 
James,  for  instance,  expressed  the  truth 
of  the  matter  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way 
many  years  ago. 


That  “practice  makes  perfect”  is  notorious 
in  the  field  of  motor  accomplishments.  But 
motor  accomplishments  depend  in  part  upon 
sensory  discrimination.  Billiard  playing,  rifle 
shooting,  tight-rope  dancing  demand  the  most 
delicate  appreciation  of  minute  disparities  of 
sensation,  as  well  as  the  power  to  make  accu¬ 
rately  graduated  muscular  response  thereto.  In 
the  purely  sensorial  field  we  have  the  well- 
known  virtuosity  displayed  by  the  professional 
buyers  and  testers  of  various  kinds  of  goods. 
One  man  will  distinguish  by  taste  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  half  of  a  bottle  of  old  Ma¬ 
deira.  Another  will  recognize,  by  feeling  the 
flour  in  a  barrel,  whether  the  wheat  was  grown 
in  Iowa  or  Tennessee.  The  blind  deaf-mute, 
Laura  Bridgman,  so  improved  her  touch  as  to 
recognize,  after  a  year’s  "interval,  the  hand  of 
a  person  who  had  once  shaken  hers;  her  sister 
in  misfortune,  Julia  Brace,  is  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  Hartford  Asylum  to  sort  the 
linen  of  its  multitudinous  inmates,  after  it 
came  from  the  wash,  by  her  wonderfully  edu¬ 
cated  sense  of  smell. 

Striking  instances  of  the  same  sort  for 
seeing  people  were  reported  still  earlier  by 
Carpenter.  lie  says: 

It  is  well  known  that  an  extraordinary  acute¬ 
ness  of  Touch  is  possessed  by  the  weavers  of 
the  finest  of  those  textile  fabrics  for  which  India 
is  celebrated.  ...  A  like  improvement  is  also 
occasionally  noticed  in  regard  to  Smell,  which 
may  acquire  an  acuteness  rivaling  that  of  the 
lower  animals;  and  this  not  only  in  the  blind, 
but  among  races  of  Men  whose  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  such  discriminative  power.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  Humboldt  that  the  Peruvian 
Indians  in  the  darkest  night  cannot  merely 
perceive  through  their  scent  the  approach  of 
a  stranger  whilst  yet  far  distant,  but  can  say 
whether  he  is  an  Indian,  European,  or  Negro. 
And  it  is  said  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Sahara 
can  recognize  the  smell  of  a  fire  thirty  or  forty 
miles  distant. 

These  latter  instances  make  rather  a  heavy 
tax  on  our  credulity,  and  may  perhaps  be 
classed  with  such  fantastic  stories  as  that 
of  a  blind  man  who,  by  means  of  his  su¬ 
perior  sense  of  .smell,  trailed  a  Spanish 
king  in  the  wilderness;  of  another  blind 
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I  man  who  could  tell  anyone  in  what  century 
his  soul  arose  and  what  body  he  occupied 
in  an  earlier  stage ;  of  the  blind  leader  of  a 
caravan  in  the  desert ;  of  the  blind  naan 
who  steered  a  ship  in  a  fog ! 

Thoughtful  blind  people  have  long  taken 
)  the  same  position  that  Seashore  espouses. 

I  Adams  cites  various  groups  of  seeing  per¬ 
sons  who  do  quite  as  remarkable  things  as 
any  attributed  to  the  blind — machinists 
and  surgeons,  electrical  engineers  and  auto- 
I  mobile  mechanics — and  Swift  shows  us  in 
detail  just  how  attentive  learning,  based  on 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  remaining  senses, 
may  accomplish  apparent  wonders.  Swift 
says : 

I  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  like  a  sen¬ 
sory  retina  whose  countless  connecting  path¬ 
ways  are  so  many  optic  nerves  transmitting 
images  to  the  great  center  where  they  become 
parts  of  the  conscious  life  of  the  indivudual. 

iThus,  when  a  blind  person  goes  out  upon  the 
street,  his  ears,  his  nose,  his  hand  (influenced 
through  his  cane),  his  feet  are  all  so  many  eyes 

i  informing  his  alert  attention  as  to  his  where¬ 
abouts  at  any  given  moment.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  when  the  route  is  familiar;  when 
the  way  is  new  and  strange,  the  blind  pedes¬ 
trian  walks  with  much  less  confidence,  though 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  wholly  at 
a  loss  at  any  time.  I  shall  illustrate  with  a 
personal  example  the  all-important  part  played 
by  attention  in  assisting  a  person  without  sight 
I  to  move  freely  along  the  streets  of  a  city  and 
I  to  determine  with  precision  his  exact  location 
I  in  neighborhoods  familiar  to  him  from  con- 
I  stant  residence  or  frequent  vnsits. 

I  I  am  spending  the  evening  with  a  friend 
I  who  lives  one  block  north  and  several  blocks 
j  east  of  the  street  where  my  own  home  is  located. 
I  When  the  time  for  leave-taking  arrives,  I  bid 
j  my  friend  goodnight  and  start  out  on  my  home- 
I  ward  tramp.  What  happens?  The  door  closes 
j  behind  me  and  I  step  out  upon  a  short  cement- 
I  paved  path  leading  to  the  main  sidewalk.  Simul- 
taneously  with  the  first  contact  of  my  foot 
j  with  this  path  the  point  of  my  cane  strikes 
I  the  slightly  elevated  edge  of  the  cement  and 
informs  me  that  I  am  on  my  proper  side  of 
the  walk  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
edge.  The  path  has  a  gentle  descent  until  it 


reaches  the  street  which,  by  its  straight,  flat 
surface,  forms  with  it  an  exaggerated  obtuse 
angle.  The  instant  my  foot  falls  upon  the  main 
sidewalk,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  by  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  have  ceased  to  walk  down  a 
slope  and  am  now  upon  the  level  ground.  My 
cane  also  w’arns  me  that  I  have  reached  the 
street,  by  meeting  the  pavement  in  the  angle 
formed  by  its  intersection  with  the  cement  of 
the  path.  But  during  this  brief  inter\’al  an¬ 
other  sense  than  that  of  touch  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  sending  messages  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  My  ears  have  been  open,  for  I 
must  know  whether  any  people  are  moving  to 
and  fro  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  if  so,  how  far 
they  are  from  me  at  the  moment  I  issue  from  the 
path.  This  last  piece  of  information  is  neces¬ 
sary,  since  it  is  my  intention  not  to  turn  and 
follow  the  street  westward  on  the  north  side 
(that  on  which  my  friend’s  house  stands)  but 
to  cross  to  the  south  and  there  turn  my  face 
in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  If  my  at¬ 
tention  tells  me  that  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
perceived  by  my  auditive  sense,  indicates  that 
an  approaching  pedestrian  is  too  close  to 
allow  of  my  passing  without  a  collision,  I  stop 
still  and  wait  till  the  person  has  passed.  If  I 
judge  the  oncomer  to  be  far  enough  away,  I  do 
not  hesitate  but  cross  the  walk  to  the  curb.  Here 
again,  cane,  foot,  and  ear  act  in  concert,  the* 
first  two  combining  with  a  consciously  evoked 
memory  of  the  fact  that,  at  that  particular 
point,  the  drop  to  the  roadway  is  much  greater 
than  elsewhere  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
either  side  of  it,  the  latter  informing  me  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  street-cars,  motors, 
or  other  vehicles.  The  memory  of  the  sudden 
drop  from  curb  to  pavement  causes  me  to  put 
the  point  of  my  cane  slightly  in  advance  of  my 
foot,  so  that  it  first  slips  into  place  over  the 
edge  and  warns  me  to  be  on  my  guard  against 
a  fall.  I  am  thus  able  to  bring  my  foot  to  the 
edge  of  the  curb  without  fear  or  hesitation, 
and,  if  my  ear  has  declared  the  way  to  be  clear, 
I  step  down  upon  the  road  and  cross  to  the 
south  side.  On  approaching  the  opposite  curb, 
the  slight  descent  due  to  the  curve  of  the  road¬ 
bed  makes  me  aware  of  the  distance  yet  to  be 
covered,  so  that  at  the  proper  moment,  the 
point  of  my  cane  is  once  more  advanced  till 
it  meets  the  obstruction  over  which  my  next 
step  carries  me  to  the  sidewalk  without  tripping 
or  stumbling. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  this  account, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  my  friend’s  house 
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is  well  removed  from  either  corner  of  the  block, 
a  most  favorable  situation  for  crossing  the 
street,  where  blind  persons  are  concerned.  As 
a  rule,  we  prefer  to  cross  a  road  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  block,  since  our  attention  is  there¬ 
fore  not  confused  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
stock  of  four  converging  lines  of  sound,  as 
would  be  the  case  were  the  crossing  made  at 
an  intersection.  The  middle  position  not  only 
reduces  the  strain  by  a  half,  but  it  also  affords 
a  much  better  opportunity  for  judging  the  rela¬ 
tive  distances  of  approaching  or  receding  ve¬ 
hicles  by  eliminating  the  disturbing  element  of 
cross-sections  of  corner  sounds,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  such  terms  in  this  connection. 
But  to  resume: 

I  have  now  reached  the  south  side  of  the 
street  and  turned  westward.  My  cane,  touching 
lightly  the  outer  edge  of  the  walk,  keeps  me  in 
a  straight  line  and  assists  me  to  move  with 
quickness  and  precision.  On  my  left  my  “sense 
of  presence”  tells  me  there  is  a  high  wall  by 
making  me  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  slight  op¬ 
pression.  This  sense  also  aids  in  preventing  col¬ 
lisions  with  posts  of  various  kinds  planted  at 
intervals  along  the  way.  A  sudden  feeling  of 
relief  informs  me  that  the  wall  has  been  passed 
and  an  open  space  reached,  which  my  memory 
knows  to  be  an  intersecting  street.  Instantly  I 
•listen  in  all  directions.  Attention  tells  me  the 
w’ay  is  clear.  I  cross  the  road,  find  the  opposite 
curb  in  the  way  already  described,  and  go  on 
block  after  block,  till  I  reach  the  corner  where 
I  turn  south  to  reach  my  own  street. 

At  this  point  something  occurs  which  proves 
the  constant  alertness  of  attention  to  the  slight¬ 
est  impressions  from  without.  I  cross  the  south¬ 
ward-tending  street  to  its  western  side  and  pro¬ 
ceed  a  few  steps  in  my  Original  direction  till 
my  foot  sinks  into  a  small  depression  so  slight 
as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable  to  the  eye,  but 
deep  enough  to  be  instantly  cognizable  to  the 
expectant  attention  of  the  blind  pedestrian. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  I  turn  to  the 
left  and  go  forward,  for  memory,  with  unerring 
precision,  tells  me  that  this  depression  is  situ¬ 
ated  almost  exactly  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
walk  T  must  now  follow  for  a  block. 

Arriving  at  the  corner  of  my  own  street  (I 
know  it  because  of  the  sensation  of  relief 
caused  by  the  ending  of  the  row  of  dwellings 
close  to  the  sidewalk,  and  by  a  low  post  set  in 
the  angle  of  the  intersecting  paths  against 
which  my  cane  strikes),  I  turn  once  more  west¬ 
ward  to  find  my  own  residence.  This  is  very 


easy.  A  short  distance  from  the  comer  a  line 
crosses  my  path.  I  know  when  this  is  reached 
by  the  fact  that  my  cane  meets  soft,  rutted 
earth,  while  my  feet  tread  upon  mud  left  on 
the  pavement  by  passing  wheels.  A  few  paces 
beyond  the  lane,  a  lamp-post  stands  close  to 
the  walk.  This  familiar  landmark  encountered, 
my  attention  becomes  more  active  than  ever,  and 
heeds  even  more  elosely  than  before  the  im¬ 
pressions  conveyed  to  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  cane.  I  go  on  till  my  sensitized  wooden 
guide  tells  me  I  have  come  to  the  first  of  two 
cement  walks  leading  up  from  the  sidewalk; 
the  second  is  my  own  and  lies  only  a  foot  or 
two  beyond  the  first;  I  find  this  second  path, 
step  from  the  street,  pass  a  confirmatory  land¬ 
mark  in  the  shape  of  a  large  tree  in  the  angle, 
take  a  few  steps  forward  and  find  myself  once 
more  at  home. 

Villey  pictures  sen.sory  compensation  for 
vision  by  the  use  of  an  allegory,  comparing 
the  blind  organism  to  a  Avorkshop  Avhich 
one  of  the  Avorkmen  has  suddenly  left. 

.  .  .  He  Avas  the  most  actiAe  and  the  most 
intelligent  of  them  all ;  one  of  those  superior 
workmen,  thanks  to  Avhose  initiatiAe  and  en¬ 
terprise  eA’erything  has  been  gradually  left  to 
him  to  direct.  Undoubtedly,  in  (the)  face  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  Avork  Avhich  must  fall  on 
those  who  are  left,  they  might  be  discouraged 
and  let  themseh’es  go,  so  that  the  output  AAould 
be  less  and  their  wages  reduced  in  consequence. 
If  they  are  courageous,  they  can  Avork  harder 
and  take  adA-antage  of  the  urgent  need  felt  of 
them  by  their  master,  for  improA'ing  their  ma¬ 
terial  situation.  If  their  comrade,  instead  of 
leaving,  had  simph'  handed  oAer  to  them  part 
of  the  Avork  which  AA'as  confided  to  him,  the 
result  Avould  haA’e  been  the  same. 

Biirklen  giA’es  quotations  from  fifteen 
AA^riters,  from  Fricke,  1715,  to  Wundt,  1910, 
all  of  Avhom  explain  the  semsory  superiority 
of  the  blind  along  similar  lines,  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  evidence  as  folloAA’s : 

Blindness  makes  necessary  an  increased  use 
of  the  remaining  senses.  This  explains  their 
higher  efficiency  Avhich  is  acquired  and  not  con¬ 
genital.  Their  superiority  rests  upon  central 
processes — attention,  practice,  adaptation — and 
in  extreme  cases  suggests  a  physical  change. 
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French  writes: 

The  common  opinion  that  the  loss  of  one 
sense  renders  the  others  keener  has  now  rather 
definitely  been  put  to  rest.  Fairly  conclusive 
e.xperiments  and  the  reliable  testimony  of  blind 
persons  all  tend  toward  the  reverse  conclusion, 
namely  that  the  loss  of  sight  is  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  impairment  'of  the  remaining 
senses  and  in  no  case  by  increased  sensitivity. 
One  cannot  argue  a  priori  either  way.  There 
is  actual  need  of  a  great  deal  more  of  strictly 
scientific  psychological  investigation  in  regard 
not  only  to  distinction  of  differences,  but  also 
to  absolute  threshold  of  perception,  before  con¬ 
clusions  approaching  finality  can  be  announced. 

French  further  points  out  that  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  more  primitive  senses,  such 
as  the  muscle  sense,  taste,  and  smell,  which 
are  used  in  place  of  vision.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  ability  of  the  totally 
blind  to  follow  a  trail  or  path. 

...  In  this  the  kinmsthetic  senses  doubtless 
play  the  most  important  part.  The  seeing  per¬ 
son  can  do  the  same  thing  in  total  darkness; 
and  one  remarkable  feature  of  the  phenomenon 
is  that  he  can  accomplish  his  end  much  better, 
if  he  entirely  ceases  to  attempt  to  use  his  eyes. 
To  the  observant  teacher  of  the  blind,  there  is 
apparent,  often  in  startling  instances,  what 
may  not  inappropriate!}’  be  termed  a  recrudes¬ 
cence  of  the  primitive  sense  life. 

Another  example,  according  to  French, 
is  seen 

...  in  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  tell  the 
materials  out  of  which  a  new  house  is  being 
built.  Anyone  familiar  with  building  materials 
can  tell  by  smell  the  difference  between  pine 


and  oak;  fresh  mortar  has,  too,  its  characteris¬ 
tic  odor.  Here  again  there  is  no  mystery  in 
w’hat  is  open  to  all;  the  seeing  person  has  a 
surer  guide  in  vision  and  so  n^lects  what  the 
inferior  senses  offer  him  and  is  guided  but  lit¬ 
tle  by  them.  No  definite  limit  can  be  set  to  the 
powers  of  the  senses,  because  the  factor  of 
educated  attention  has  no  such  limit.  What  the 
blind  person  lacks,  first  in  totality  of  impres¬ 
sion  and  secondly  in  the  acuteness  of  those 
impressions  that  he  has,  he  may  make  good 
to  a  very  great  extent  by  attentiveness,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  to  what  is  given.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  sounds,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  is  of  so  much  more  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  blind  person  than  to  one  who 
can  rely  on  sight.  Thus  intonation,  tricks  of 
speech,  and  the  like,  become  exceedingly  mean¬ 
ingful;  the  well  and  the  sick  voice  betray  to 
the  blind  man  the  physical  condition  of  one 
talking  to  him;  and  so  on  through  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  gradations,  insignificant,  because  prac¬ 
tically  useless,  to  the  one  with  sight.  There  is 
increased  significance,  too,  in  the  texture  of 
a  glove,  the  feel  of  a  handshake,  and  in  per¬ 
sonal  odors  to  one  who  dwells  in  darkness  and 
must  from  these  very  things  build  up  or  re¬ 
construct  his  objective  world  and  his  world  of 
social  life. 

May  we  now  bid  a  final  farewell  to  the 
dogma  of  sensory  compensation?  Every¬ 
one  acknowledges  that  the  blind  do  sur¬ 
prising  things  with  hearing,  smell,  and 
touch :  but  careful  measurements  do  not 
show  that  they  are  superior  to  the  seeing 
in  fineness  of  sense  discrimination :  their 
attainments  must  therefore  be  the  result 
of  long-continued,  attentive  practice: 
equally  surprising  feats  are  performed  by 
the  seeing  under  similar  necessity. 
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WHITHER? 

“Handicapped  Workers  and  the  NR  A,” 
the  report  by  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whitin  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  this  number,  is 
an  exceptionally  complete  statement  of  an 
underlying  theory  of  the  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  the  author,  we  cannot  but  recognize 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  plan  and  its 
value  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Too  often,  workers  for  the  blind  are  so 
occupied  with  the  immediate  problems  and 
emergencies  of  their  organizations  and  their 
clients  that  they  have  little  time  or  thought 
to  give  to  consideration  of  -the  fundamen¬ 
tal  philosophy  which  underlies  their  work. 
They  must  attack  those  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  directly  confront  them.  Yet  how’ 
ean  real  progress  be  made  without  a  vision 
of  the  distant  hills  which  are  the  goal  ? 

Dr.  Whitin ’s  plan  provides  a  place 
for  each  handicapped  individual  according 
to  his  necessities  and  re.sourees.  There  can 
be  no  single  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind.  No  one  provision,  be  it  pensions  for 
all,  employment  for  all,  or  institutional  ac¬ 
commodation  for  all,  can  be  a  universal 
panacea.  Flexibility  is  a  cardinal  essential 
in  the  solution  of  all  human  problems.  But, 
in  another  sense,  a  comprehensive  plan  is 
a  sine  qua  non,  if  we  are  to  be  sure  that 


no  needs  are  overlooked,  no  individuals  left 
out,  and  that  in  the  multitude  of  our  spe¬ 
cialized  activities,  no  gaps  are  left  in  the 
retaining  wall  we  are  striving  to  ereet 
against  social  inadequacy  and  economic  in¬ 
security  for  those  who  have  lost  their  sight. 
And  before  a  general  plan,  must  come  a 
general  philosophy. 

During  the  past  few  years,  employment 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped  have 
dwindled,  relief  funds  have  been  drained, 
and  private  philanthropies  have  been  sorely 
overtaxed.  Changes  have  come  about  not 
only  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation,  but 
in  its  philosophical  outlook.  Must  we  not 
seize  the  opportunities  of  the  present  day 
to  clarify  our  thinking  and  develop  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  philosophy,  to  the  end 
that  each  agency’s  efforts  may  go  more 
surely  toward  helping  the  blind  to  build 
lives,  more  active,  richer,  more  secure? 

OUTLOOK  POLICY 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  some  of 
our  readers  and  contributors,  we  publish 
again  a  statement  of  the  purposes  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Outlook. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  the  only 
professional  magazine  for  w'orkers  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  As  such  it  is 
intended  to  be  informational  rather  than 
inspirational.  Its  subject-matter  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  methods  used  success¬ 
fully  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  with  news  notes  which  are  of  interest 
to  professional  workers  in  this  field. 

Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  are  themselves  w'ithout 
sight,  a  braille  edition  of  the  Outlook  is 
published.  Funds  available  are  insufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  the  entire 
magazine,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
abridge  the  material  somewhat.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  additional  sub¬ 
sidies  from  interested  blind  people  and 
their  friends  will  make  it  possible  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  entire  magazine  in  braille. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


FOUNDATION  TREASURER 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Foundation’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Friday,  May  18,  Mr. 
William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  Foundation,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
Herbert  II.  White. 

Mr.  Ziegler ’s  name  is  well  known  to  blind 
people  throughout  the  country  on  account 
of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
his  mother  (whose  name  it  bears),  and  in 
which  Mr.  Zeigler  himself  takes  a  warm 
interest. 

NEW  FOUNDATION  BUILDING 

Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  the  new 
building  which  is  to  give  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  a  permanent  home.  A  site 
on  West  16th  Street  (near  Fifth  Avenue) 
in  New  York  City  has  been  purchased  and 
the  contract  for  the  new  building  will  soon 
be  let. 

The  Foundation’s  new  home  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  generous  gift  of 
$100,000  for  this  purpose,  from  its  Presi¬ 
dent.  :Mr.  :\I.  C.  Migel. 

FRANKING  PRIVILEGE  FOR 
TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS 

In  ]\Iay  Congress  passed  a  bill,  drafted 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  allows  Talking  Book  records  to  be 
sent  free  through  the  mails  under  the  same 
conditions  which  have  applied  to  braille 
books  for  many  years.  The  new  bill  also 
provides  that  volumes  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  published  in  raised  characters  or  in 
the  form  of  sound  reproduction  records  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  shall  be  carried  free 
through  the  mails,  when  furnished  by  a 


non-profit-making  agency  to  a  blind  person 
without  charge,  and  when  furnished  by 
such  an  agency  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
the  cost  of  production  shall  be  transmitted 
through  the  mails  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
per  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  gratitude  of  blind  people  throughout 
the  country  is  due  to  Senator  Kenneth  D. 
McKellar  and  Congressman  Matthew  Dunn, 
who  introduced  the  bill  in  the  two  Houses, 
and  to  Congressman  James  M.  Mead,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Post  OflRce  Committee  of  the 
lower  House,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

BRAILLE  TYPEWRITER 

Almost  four  hundred  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  type¬ 
writers  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
delivered  to  purchasers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  The 
L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters  Inc. 
manufactured  five  hundred  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  Foundation  in  the  first  lot. 
New  orders  are  being  received  daily. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 

The  annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
will  be  held  at  3:00  P.M.  on  Friday,  Jxme 
15,  at  the  Foundation  headquarters,  125 
East  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 

TALKING  BOOK  IN  PRODUCTION 

The  first  group  of  Talking  Book  titles, 
manufactured  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  will  be  sent  to  the  libraries  for  the 
blind  during  the  month  of  July.  About  the 
same  time,  approximately  nine  hundred 
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talkinf^-machines,  also  nianufactured  by  the 
Foundation,  will  be  shipped  to  fill  orders 
received  from  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
sightless  individuals. 

CONFERENCE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

A  conference  to  consider  the  problem  of 
the  employment  of  the  handicapped  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  on  Friday.  April 
13,  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Julia  K.  Jaffray,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  presided.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  also  in  attendance :  !Mr.  Osear 
Sullivan,  President,  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association ;  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Chairman.  A.A.W.B.  Committee  on  Work¬ 
shops;  Father  O’Grady,  representing  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  imstitutions ;  Mr.  John  A. 
Kratz,  Chief,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior;  Col¬ 
onel  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director,  Institute 
for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled ;  Dr.  E. 
Stagg  Whitin,  Chairman,  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  National  Committee  on  Pri.sons  and 
Prison  Labor;  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Allison,  Mem¬ 
ber,  Board  of  Directors,  Association  for 
Government  Service,  Inc. 

Miss  Jaffray,  the  Chairman,  stated  that 
several  of  tho.se  interested  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped  had  indicated  that 
each  group  was  trying  to  develop  its  own 
separate  program ;  that  there  was  no  un- 
derljdng  philosophy;  and  that  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  several  groups  to  draw  to¬ 
gether  and  endeavor  to  work  out  a  common 
approach  to  the  problem. 

At  the  request  of  the  Conference,  Dr. 
Whitin  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  basic  philosophy  underlying 
it,  which  is  published  in  another  part  of 
this  magazine. 


CWA  BRAILLE  TRANSCRIBING 

A  piece  of  work  initiated  under  the  j 
“Woman’s  Work”  Department  of  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  in  Mississippi 
under  the  direction  of  ^liss  Ethel  Payne 
has  given  more  real  help  to  the  needy  un¬ 
employed  than  any  other — namely,  the 
project  under  which  fifteen  women  were 
employed  to  transcribe  ink-print  books  into 
braille. 

Beginning  !March  23,  1934,  thirteen  I 
needy,  unemployed  blind  women  and  two 
needy,  unemployed  women  with  normal 
vision  were  employed  upon  this  project. 
Eleven  blind  women  transcribed  the  ink- 
print  into  braille.  Two  blind  women  and 
the  two  w’omen  with  normal  vision  proof¬ 
read  the  books  which  the  blind  women  had  | 
transcribed — the  sighted  women  reading 
from  the  ink  copy  and  the  blind  proof¬ 
readers  checking  the  braille  copy. 

Fourteen  books  have  been  transcribed  or 
are  in  the  process  of  being  transcribed. 
Working  through  the  CWA  to  make  this  a  i 
perfect  project,  Mrs.  D.  W.  McBryde  of 
the  IMississippi  State  Commission  has 
selected  the  stories  and  books  for  transcrib¬ 
ing,  the  selection  being  based  upon  the 
need  and  demand  for  the  things  selected. 
She  distributes  the  work  to  the  workers, 
a.ssembles  the  braille,  and  arranges  it  for 
binding.  The  Junior  Woman’s  Federated 
Clubs  are  furnishing  materials  for  making 
the  books  and  binding  them.  The  braille 
books  will  be  circulated  by  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  Commission. 

Work  given  to  the  needy  blind  is  cer¬ 
tainly  twice  blessed — it  gives  the  joy  of  self- 
support  and  the  joy  of  being  employed.  One 
dear  old  lady  expresses  it  thus:  “You’ve 
no  idea  what  it  means  to  sit  all  day  with 
folded  hands  with  the  world  shut  out  and  f 
you  shut  in.  God  sent  you  to  bring  us 
work.” 
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NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  IN  INDIANA 

On  March  1,  Robert  Lambert,  former 
princijial  of  the  Columbus  Iligli  School, 
Columbus,  Indiana,  assumed  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State 
School  for  the  Blind.  Although  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert’s  professional  experience  has  been 
largely  in  the  field  of  the  seeiii",  he  comes 
to  his  new  post  well  equipped  to  render  val¬ 
uable  service.  lie  is  a  {rraduate  of  Indiana 
University,  he  has  a  master’s  degrree  in 
education  from  the  l^niversity  of  Chicago, 
and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Alpha  Kappa, 
national  honor  education  fraternity.  At 
present,  he  is  working  toward  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  education  and  psychology. 


Robert  Lambert 


NIr.  Lambert  has  for  some  time  taken  an 
active  interest  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  A  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  of  nearly  ^twenty  years  in  the  high 
schools  of  Indiana,  has  given  him  an  under¬ 
standing  of  school  problems  and  those  of 
pupil  adjustment  toward  life  which  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion.  Through  summer  courses  and  a  tour  of 
various  schools,  he  proposes  an  additional 
study  of  methods  used  by  the  best  schools 
in  teaching  the  blind. 

NIrs.  Lambert,  who  is  herself  a  former 
school  teacher  and  who  has  had  special  work 
in  dietetics  and  training  of  children,  wdll 
assist  her  husband  in  the  operation  of  the 
school  for  the  blind. 

NEW  MASSACHUSETTS  EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTED 

Mr.  William  II.  McCarthy  of  Rockland, 
NIassachusetts,  was  recently  appointed  bv 
Governor  Ely  to  assume  the  duties  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  In 
tliLs  position,  he  has  charge  of  all  State  work 
for  the  blind,  which  includes  rehabilitation, 
education,  and  financial  aid. 

When  a  young  lad,  Mr.  McCarthy  met 
with  an  accident  which  caused  total  blind¬ 
ness.  He  received  part  of  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  when  he  lost  his 
sight,  became  a  pupil  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  graduating  in  1897.  At  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  an  energetic, 
ambitious  student  and  gave  promise  of  a 
very  successful  future. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Per¬ 
kins,  Mr.  McCarthy  launched  out  into  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  twenty-six  years  conducted 
several  piano  stores  in  Plymouth  County. 

In  1923  he  was  elected  as  representative 
from  his  district  to  the  General  Court  and 
served  in  this  capacity  for  ten  years.  Mr. 
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William  H.  McCarthy 


McCarthy  was  the  first  Democrat  from  a 
rock-bound  Republican  district  to  serve  in 
this  position.  While  in  the  Le"islature,  he 
had  charge  of  all  legtislation  pertainin"  to 
the  blind,  and  in  1924,  he  served  on  a  special 
commission  desifrnated  to  make  sufr^estions 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  of  the  state. 

iMr.  McCarthy  has  been  active  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life  of  his  town  and  was  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  ei"ht  years. 
He  bas  always  displayed  keen  interest  in 
child  welfare  and  was  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing  and  perpetuating  a  permanent  milk 
fund  for  children  in  public  schools. 

In  view  of  IMr.  McCarthy’s  pa.st  interest 
in  public  and  social  welfare,  there  is  every 
assurance  that  he  will  enter  into  his  new 
field  with  the  same  zeal  and  profrressive  de¬ 
termination  that  have  marked  his  other 
work. 


NECROLOGY 


DR.  EDWARD  F.  GLASER 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Glaser,  prominent  oculist 
of  San  Francisco  and  a  member  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Board  of  Health  for  seventeen 
years,  died  on  May  9,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months. 

Dr.  Glaser  had  served  as  a  Director  of 
Blindness  for  many  years,  devoting  much 
time  and  labor  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
so  deeply  interested.  lie  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
safeguarding  the  eyes  of  infants  at  birth, 
and  for  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  rol¬ 
ler  towels  in  public  places  in  California, 
and  helped  to  form  the  first  sight-saving 
class  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Glaser  %vas  happiest  w'hen  working 
among  the  poor,  and  his  many  friends  have 
started  the  Edward  F.  Glaser  Fund  for  ' 
Glasses  in  his  memory.  The  fund  will  be 
used  to  provide  glas.ses  for  those  w’ho  need 
to  conserve  vision. 

Kate  M.  Foley. 

MYRA  FARMER  COX 

On  April  7,  Mrs.  Myra  Farmer  Cox 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mrs.  Cox  had  been 
associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  as 
.secretary  to  Dr.  O.  II.  Burritt,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  and  she  was  well  known  to  workers 
for  the  blind  all  over  the  country. 

Her  graciousness,  her  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity,  and  her  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
sightle.ss  had  endeared  her  to  all,  and  she 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  blind  and  seeing 
alike. 
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Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — On 
May  31,  the  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind  abandoned  living  quarters  at  the  Blind 
Shop  for  new  ones  in  a  private  home.  The  new 
establishment  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cecil  Ferguson,  who,  for  four  years, 
have  managed  the  former  home.  The  Blind 
Shop  will  now  only  be  used  as  a  workshop.  .  .  . 
Camp  Landis,  the  summer  camp  for  the  blind, 
was  opened  the  last  week  in  May.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  F.  Newland,  of  the  Occupational  Therapy 
Bureau,  Philadelphia,  is  acting  as  camp  coun¬ 
selor. 

Perkins  Institution — Plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  extension  of  the  Deaf-Blind  De¬ 
partment.  During  the  next  school  year,  Perkins 
Institution  will,  for  a  period  of  three  months 
each,  afford  an  opportunity  to  three  teachers  of 
deaf-blind  pupils  to  observe  the  methods  and 
equipment  used  there.  The  vacancy  caused  by 
the  visiting  teacher  will  be  filled  by  a  well-quali¬ 
fied  person  sent  by  Perkins.  The  plan  also 
accepts  deaf-blind  pupils,  provided  they  are 
accomjianied  by  a  teacher,  for  a  period  of  one 
year  only.  This  is  limited  to  one  year  so  that  the 
privilege  may  be  as  wides]>read  and  afford 
opportunity-  for  as  many'  deaf-blind  children  as 
possible.  ...  In  order  to  safeguard  against  the 
hazards  of  fire,  Perkins  Institution  has  pur¬ 
chased  fire  extinguishers  and  placed  them  in  all 
school  buildings  and  cottages.  A  watchman’s 
system,  which  is  connected  with  the  Watertown 
Fire  Department,  has  been  installed  and  the 
practice  of  fire  drills  adopted.  .  .  .  The  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Musie  has  consented 
to  certify  any  pupil  of  Perkins  Institution  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  theoretical  classes  at  the 
Conservatory.  .  .  .  The  chorus  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  participated  with  other  choruses  of  Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  churches  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  tbe  American  Choral  and 
Festival  Alliance  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 


Sunday  evening,  Ma .'  13.  .  .  .  The  largest  class 
in  the  history  of  th.?  school  will  graduate  from 
Perkins  Institution  this  June.  The  exercises  will 
be  held  Thursday  afternoon,  June  21. 

The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Club  of  the  Toledo  Society  for  the 
Blind  had  an  unusual  experience  when  the 
mother  of  Baby  Reed  brought  her  one-year-old 
son  to  the  club  and  personally  thanked  them 
and  the  Society  for  saving  her  baby’s  sight. 
This  was  the  baby  that  required  a  day  and  night 
nurse  for  three  days  when  he  was  born  to  give 
constant  care  to  his  eyes  in  order  to  save  his 
sight.  The  baby  appears  normal  in  every  way, 
and  the  sparkling  blue  eyes  tell  their  own 
story — he  can  see.  .  .  .  The  blind  are  delighted 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chine  which  was  received  last  week.  They'  are 
eagerly  waiting  for  the  new  discs.  Several 
groups  of  people  have  already  asked  for  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind — The 
Junior  League  of  Seattle  presented  the  School 
with  a  new  electric  stereotyper.  This  machine 
will  fill  a  long-felt  need  in  supplying  material 
otherwise  unavailable  and  also  in  providing 
music  for  the  players  of  stringed  instruments  in 
the  school.  .  .  .  The  school  chorus  participatetl  in 
a  music  festival  in  which  the  public  schools  of 
Clark  and  Skamania  counties  united.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  school  orchestra  also  learned  the 
scores  and  joined  a  large  orchestra  of  combined 
units  from  other  towns,  thus  gaining  valuable 
experience  in  applying  their  knowledge.  .  .  . 
A  program  of  trios  and  solos  was  presented 
recently  at  the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind, 
Salem,  Oregon,  and  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Vancouver,  by  Margaret  Herman, 
violinist;  Julia  Madding,  cellist,  and  Pearl 
Denham,  pianist.  .  .  .  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
Chapter  of  the  W ashington  School  for  the  Blind 
is  making  a  portfolio,  such  as  the  one  which 
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was  sent  last  year  to  the  Porto  Rico  School  for 
the  Blind,  to  send  away.  Contacts  with  foreign 
schools  may  be  made  through  this  medium,  and 
if  any  schools  in  the  United  States  wish  to 
exchange  portfolios,  the  Washington  chapter 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind — 
Miss  Ethel  Baker,  newly  appointed  English 
teacher  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  has  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Henrietta  S.  Zacharias. 

American  Bible  Society — The  American  Bible 
Society  is  in  its  ninety-ninth  year  of  supplying 
embossed  Scriptures  for  the  blind.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  volumes, 
furnished  at  the  special  price  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  volume,  were  distributed  from  the  Bible 
House  in  seven  different  embossed  systems. 
During  the  year,  a  special  appropriation  for 
enlarging  work  among  the  Society’s  foreign 
agencies  was  granted  and  the  publication  of  the 
first  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  new 
standard  English  braille  occurred. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society — New 
officers  of  the  Society  include  the  following: 
President,  James  M.  Anders,  M.D. ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel;  Secretary-,  Ruth  F.  Sar¬ 
gent;  Treasurer,  Pearl  E.  Reckless.  The  new 
offices  of  the  Society  are  located  at  303  South 
Seventeenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind — The  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  closing  exercises  of  the  school 
which  began  on  April  25  with  a  piano  recital 
by  Mary  Kennedy,  and  which  included  concerts 
by  the  department  of  music,  dramas,  and  pic¬ 
nics,  came  to  a  close  on  May  29  with  the  final 
graduation  exercises.  Joseph  W.  Fichter, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  gave  the  commencement  address. 

Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia — In  behalf 
of  all  the  organizations  for  the  blind  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund,  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society,  presented,  on  April  25,  the  first  Talk¬ 


ing  Book  machine  to  Edward  Marcu,  a  success¬ 
ful,  young,  blind  lawyer.  Mr.  Marcu,  who 
received  his  B.A.  degree  in  1923  and  his  degree 
in  law  in  1926  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  practicing  law  for  the  last  eight 
years.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  enable 
him  to  plead  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  At  present,  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Pennsylvania  State  House  of  Representatives. 

.  .  .  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund  held  their  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  on 
May  3,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Reports  were  given  by  Isabel  W. 
Kennedy  and  Arthur  Horton. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Library  for  the 
Blind — The  Library’s  collection  of  books  has 
been  moved  and  now  occupies  the  seventh  floor 
of  a  large  loft  building,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Reference  Department,  at  137  West  25th 
Street,  New  York  City.  All  requests  for  books 
should  be  sent  to  this  address.  Owing  to  the 
improved  working  facilities  of  the  new'  quar¬ 
ters,  the  library  will  be  better  organized  and 
service  will  be  more  rapid. 

The  collection  of  braille  music  is  still  housed 
in  the  Central  Building  at  Forty-second  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  All  requests  for  music  and 
correspondence  other  than  book  requests  should 
be  sent  to  this  last  address. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — At  the 
annual  Field  Day,  held  recently  by  the  school, 
blind  runners  turned  in  some  exceptionally  fast 
performances.  The  running  lanes  w'ere  flanked 
with  cables  to  guide  the  runners.  Mansfield 
Kinsey,  of  the  Black  Team,  w'on  the  seventy- 
five-yard  dash  in  eight  and  four-fifths  seconds. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind — Philadelphia’s  seventh  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  Week  so  far,  both  financially 
(with  a  profit  of  $1,567.62  net)  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  public. 
.  .  .  Miss  Marion  Kohn  (Overbrook  1904),  who 
has  been  Executive  Director  of  the  Orphans’ 
Guardians  Society,  assumed,  on  May  1,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  Supervisor  of  Pensions  for 
Blind,  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund.  During  the  past  years,  Miss 
Kohn  has  made  distinctive  contributions  as  a 
social  worker  and  is  well  known  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .  With  the  April  issue  of  the  Red 
and  White,  our  school  magazine  passed  the 
control  of  its  issuance  to  the  students.  In  the 
future  it  will  be  managed  by  them,  with  Miss 
Nellie  G.  MeIntjTe  and  Miss  Josephine 
Chrysler  as  advisers. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — On  April  1,  the  National  Society  moved 
its  offices  to  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York 
City.  .  .  .  The  revised  edition  of  the  leaflet  Eye 
Protection  in  Industry,  published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  contains  a  self -appraisal  form 
for  safety  engineers  and  executives  concerned 
with  conservation  of  vision  in  industry.  In  this 
self-appraisal  are  incorporated  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  by  industrial  physicians, 
ophthalmologists,  safety  engineers,  and  other 
industrial  executives  throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  is  divided  into  three  sections — “The  Plant,” 
“The  Worker,”  and  “The  Job,” — and  the  ques¬ 
tions  listed  under  each  division  should  enable 
the  individual  safety  engineer  or  plant  manager 
to  find  out  exactly  where  his  property  stands 
in  comparison  with  the  ideal  in  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  eyes  of  the  company’s  employees.  .  .  . 
The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded  annually 
for  outstanding  achievements  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision,  wms 
presented  to  Dr.  F.  de  Lapersonne,  noted  French 
ophthalmologist  and  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Paris  on  May  14. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — On 
May  15,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  began  classes 
in  social  dancing.  The  instructor  for  the  classes, 
which  are  held  two  evenings  a  week,  is  Mr. 
Ralph  Stone,  who  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  along  this  line.  Forms  of  dancing  other 
than  social  will  undoubtedly  be  taught  at  a  later 
date.  .  .  .  Under  the  management  of  J.  E. 
Stehley  and  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Club 
for  Blind  Men,  a  dinner  was  held  May  22  at 


the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  The  money  received 
from  the  dinner  was  used  to  create  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  Talking  Books  for  the 
blind. 

Minnesota  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
— A  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Council  was  held 
May  12,  in  St.  Paul.  The  officers  for  1934  are 
as  follows:  Miss  Bertha  Hanford,  President; 
Mrs.  Delcie  Jordan,  Vice-President;  Miss  Edith 
H.  Marsh,  Treasurer;  Mr.  M.  I.  Tynan,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Commission,  in  co-operation  with  the  fourteen 
other  organizations  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  St.  Louis,  held  the  third  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind,  May  6  to  12,  inclusive. 

The  week  opened  with  a  concert  on  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  St.  Louis  University  Audito¬ 
rium,  featuring  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Huber,  cornetist. 
Miss  Betty  McGuire,  diseuse,  and  Miss  Geneva 
Koenker,  soprano,  local  blind  artists. 

The  exhibits  and  demonstrations  were  again 
in  the  Frank  Lind  Building,  in  connection  with 
which  there  was  a  tea  room  conducted  daily  by 
the  church  women  of  Greater  St.  Louis. 

A  booklet  containing  the  activities  of  the 
week,  and  also  ser\dng  as  a  directory  of  the 
agencies  in  St.  Louis  engaged  in  work  for  the 
blind  and  of  the  organizations  having  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  blind,  was  distributed  to  all  visit¬ 
ing  the  exhibits. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  Week  wras  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  seeing  public  regarding  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind  and  not  to  raise  money,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  tea  room  more  than  covered 
all  attendant  expenses,  and  there  will  be  a 
small  cash  balance  to  add  to  the  balance  from 
the  second  Week  for  the  Blind. 

Seattle  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lighthouse  w’as  held  at  the 
Olympic  Hotel  in  Seattle.  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Chap¬ 
man  was  the  principal  speaker.  During  the 
course  of  her  speech,  she  displayed  handwork 
from  the  industrial  departments  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Robert 
Sherman,  cellist,  played  a  group  of  solos. 
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“Hysteric  Amblyopia”  by  Frederick  C. 
Cordes  and  Warren  D.  Horner,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Opthalmology,  for 
July,  1933,  is  a  report  of  three  cases  of  hys¬ 
terical  blindness  and  the  treatment  given  to 
restore  vision.  The  three  cases  described 
illustrate  the  type  of  subject  in  whom  this 
condition  may  appear. 

The  Insurance  Salesman  for  April,  1934, 
carries  an  article  “If  This  Man  Jonas  Can 
Make  the  Grade,  Why  Can’t  I?”  which  is 
the  stor\’  of  how  Julius  Jonas  found  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  insurance  salesman  and  how  he 
is  helping  others  to  attain  the  same  goal. 

“Sight  Reading  by  the  Blind”  by  L.  W. 
Rodenberg,  is  found  in  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors  Journal  for  December,  1933.  Mr. 
Rodenberg  here  describes  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  the  development  of  sight 
reading  of  braille  music  and  enumerates 
the  accomplishments  gained  in  this  field. 

Emile  Jacqnes-Dalcroze  has  written  an  ar¬ 
ticle  called  “Blind  Children  and  Eurhyth¬ 
mies”  for  the  Catholic  World,  April,  1934. 
In  this  article,  M.  Dalcroze  tells  the  story 
of  how  his  interest  in  blind  children  was 
aroused.  He  stresses  the  need  for  free 
physical  development  of  blind  children, 
and  is  enthusiastic  about  results  some  of 
his  pupils  have  obtained  when  introducing 
eurhythmies  in  classes  for  these  children. 

Blind:  The  Story  of  the  World  Tragedy 
by  David  Glenn  ^lacKenzie,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  William  H.  McMastens,  w'as 
recently  published  by  the  Stratford  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  is  the 
fantastic  account  of  the  “historj'  of  the 


world  tragedy  of  1950  and  the  reclamation 
and  reorganization  problems  that  developed 
from  it.” 

^Managers  of  workshops  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  “Abilities,  Attitudes  and  Suc¬ 
cesses:  A  Study  of  Sewing- ^Machine  Oper¬ 
ators”  by  David  Grauer,  published  in  the 
Personnel  Journal  for  April,  1934. 

This  is  a  report  of  an  intensive  study  of 
fifteen  women  employed  by  the  Industrial 
Workshops  of  Chicago,  a  non-profit-making 
organization  for  rehabilitation.  In  addition 
to  the  standard  dexterity  tests,  ratings  of 
job  satisfaction,  fatigue,  and  attitudes 
toward  the  work  and  the  tests  were  used. 

The  results,  while  showing  a  high  corre¬ 
lation  between  earnings  and  test  .scores,  also 
indicate  that  the  emotional  attitude  of  the 
worker  is  of  great  importance  in  determin¬ 
ing  performance. 

Light  From  Darkness  by  Taken  Iwahashi, 
recently  published  by  the  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  Chicago,  is  the  autobiography  of 
a  blind  Japanese  who,  by  his  own  efforts, 
has  attained  the  distinction  of  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  Kwansei  Gakuin  University  in 
Kobe,  Japan. 

“A  Statesman’s  Eyes,”  in  Collier’s  for 
June  24,  1933,  is  the  story  of  Thomas  P. 
Gore,  the  blind  senator  from  Oklahoma.  It 
specially  deals  with  ^Ir.  Gore’s  stand  on 
the  money  que.stion. 

The  Forum  and  Centxiry  for  May,  1934, 
contains  a  .short  story,  “Dark,”  by  Jos¬ 
ephine  W.  Johnson,  which  deals  with  a 
soldier  blinded  as  the  result  of  being 
gas.sed  in  the  War,  who  regains  his  sight 
only  to  lose  it  again  the  same  day. 

Helga  Lende. 
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THE  BLIND  MILTON 

Milton’s  Blindness,  hy  Eleanor  Gertrxide 

Brown,  A.M.  Columbia  University  Press, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  1934.  167  pp.,  $2.50. 

At  last  it  has  bf^n  done !  For  many  years 
I  have  wished  to  see  a  special  and  inde¬ 
pendent  w’ork  on  Milton’s  blindness  and 
its  eifect  upon  his  life  and  work.  Indeed, 
at  one  time,  I  myself  began  to  collect  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  but 
was  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to 
relinquish  the  undertaking,  feeling  sure 
that  in  its  own  good  time  such  a  work  would 
appear  from  the  hand  of  another  more  com¬ 
petent  than  I.  ]My  faith  has  been  justified 
for  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Brown,  A.M.,^  has  just 
issued  her  doctorate  thesis  under  the  title 
Milton’s  Blindness. 

Every  standard  Life  of  ^lilton  must,  of 
course,  contain  a  discussion  of  Milton’s  loss 
of  sight,  but  Dr.  Brown’s  work  is  restricted 
to  this  topic  alone,  and,  by  narrowdng  the 
field,  results  in  greater  concentration  of 
cultivation  and  inevitable  increase  in  the 
harvest,  both  of  fact  and  of  deduction.  So 
far  as  fact  is  concerned,  the  reader  is  left 
convinced  that  little  or  nothing  of  value 
can  be  added  to  the  stores  assembled  and 
arranged  by  Dr.  Brown.  In  the  matter  of 
interpretation  and  deduction,  however,  al¬ 
though  I  am  convinced  that  the  author  is 
quite  generally  sound,  yet  there  will  always 
be,  I  suppose,  a  certain  debatable  ground,  a 
sort  of  No  Man’s  Land,  if  I  may  dare  to 
use  such  a  term,  whose  permanent  posses¬ 
sion  will  never  be  determined.  It  will  be 
impassible  to  read  into  certain  passages  and 
certain  entire  poems  meanings  and  to  draw 
from  these  conclusions  which  will  be  ac- 

*See  biographical  sketch  by  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  in  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  February, 
1934. 


cepted  as  absolute  and  final.  Thus  I  find 
myself  at  some  points  in  disagreement  with 
Dr.  Brown.  But  these  will  be  discussed 
in  their  proper  place. 

Dr.  Brown’s  thesis  is  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
one  fairly  complete  and  self-contained 
though  of  course  fusing  naturally  into  a 
complete  whole.  These  parts  are:  “The 
Cause  of  Milton’s  Blindness,’’  “Autobio¬ 
graphical  References  to  his  Blindness,’’ 
“Milton  as  Reflected  in  his  Poetry,’’  “Mil¬ 
ton’s  Eyes  Take  Holiday.’’ 

The  first  section  is  wholly  concerned 
with  the  diagnosis  of  Milton’s  blindness. 
The  previoiLsly  uninformed  reader  will  be 
surprised,  and  perhaps  a  little  shocked,  to 
learn  that  eminent  scholars  have  seriously 
suggested,  and  in  fact  attempted  at  some 
length  to  prove,  that  iMilton’s  loss  of  sight 
was  due  to  syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired. 
Dr.  Brown  has,  it  seems  to  me,  decisively 
refuted  this  startling  hypothesis,  and  I 
shall  therefore  leave  the  argument  for  and 
against  to  those  sufficiently  interested  to 
read  it  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  sphere  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
scientific  medical  opinion,  however,  there 
is  some  divergence  and  considerable  doubt. 
One  group  of  ophthalmologists  holds  that 
Milton’s  blindness  was  due  to  glaucoma, 
while  another  is  convinced  its  cause  was 
myopia  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 
Though  a  layman  and  therefore  speaking 
with  diffidence,  I  find  myself  inclined  to 
the  latter  view  although  the  former  has 
many  strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  I  have 
personally  known  several  cases  of  myopia 
and  detachment  of  the  retina  whose  symp¬ 
toms  were  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  Mil- 
ton  that  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  relate  them 
all  to  the  same  cause.  But  here  again  I  must 
observe  that,  since  I  am  a  layman,  my  opin¬ 
ion  on  symptoms  may  be  entirely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  facts.  Undoubtedly  the  sin- 
cerest  view  of  the  actual  cause  of  Milton’s 
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blindness  is  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Brown, 
namely,  that  it  will  probably  always  remain 
without  definite  decision.  Anyhow  what 
does  it  matter?  Blindness  is  blindness  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  and,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  .settlin"  an  intere.stin"  scien¬ 
tific  debate,  the  present  point  at  issue  is 
not  very  important. 

When  we  come  to  Part  II  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
thesis  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  field 
peculiarly  liable  to  difference  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  weiphin"  of  evidence  furnished 
at  close  to  three  hundred  years’  distance 
and  furnished  by  indefinite  phrasin"  of 
historical,  biogrraphical,  and  emotional 
views  and  states  is,  at  the  best,  a  difficult 
operation  and  sometimes  barren  of  real 
results,  thou"h  always  interestin".  Quite 
naturally  one  is  desirous  of  learning 
how  Milton  faced  up  to  his  handi¬ 
cap,  and  one  is  on  the  look-out  for  every 
scrap  of  reference,  exposed  or  hidden, 
which  bears  on  the  subject.  The  danger  is, 
of  course,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
advantages  of  similarity  of  conditions  en¬ 
joyed  (?)  by  the  blind  in  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  this  very  similarity  may  lead 
us  to  read  into  Milton’s  words  some  of  our 
own  mentality  and  of  our  own  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  as  to  the  attitude  of  such  a 
great  soul  as  that  of  our  hero.  Provided, 
therefore,  that  blind  critics  are  equally  sin¬ 
cere  and  equally  intelligent,  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  forced  to  the  conclasion  that  de¬ 
ductions  are,  after  all,  of  decisive  value 
only  to  those  who  make  them.  Thus  I  feel 
that  my  own  disagreement  with  Dr.  Brown 
in  her  interpretation  of  the  famous  Sonnets 
XIX  and  XXIII  does  not  in  any  way  settle 
the  argument.  And,  since  I  differ  from  her, 
it  Is  equally  evident  that  her  conclusions  do 
not  settle  it — for  me  at  any  rate.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  then  these  two  sonnets. 

Dr.  Brown  fixes  the  date  of  Sonnet  XIX, 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent, 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 


as  approximately  1655.  She  says:  “My  rea-  t 
son  for  this  view  is  the  control  apparent  in  fl 
the  portrayal  of  the  conflict.  It  is  as  if  Mil- 
ton  were  looking  back  upon  the  struggle 
rather  than  experiencing  it.’’  Pattison 
states  that  this  sonnet  is  “conjecturally”  i 
placed  in  1655  because  it  follows  the  Pied-  ? 
montese  sonnet  in  the  edition  of  1673.  Till-  ■ 
yard  gives  1652  as  the  date  and  for  myself  I 
I  agree  with  him.  To  me  it  seems  that  far  * 
from  looking  back  upon  a  .struggle  which  j 
is  past,  at  least  in  its  active  stages.  Sonnet 
XIX  expresses  a  controlled,  but  none  the  ^ 
less  deep  and  strong  emotion  of  actuality:  ^ 

And  that  one  Talent  which  is  death  to  hide,  | 
Lodg’d  with  me  useless.  ...  ! 

I 

is  the  cry  of  a  soul  which  feels  the  bitter-  | 
ne.ss  of  impotence.  Could  this  feeling  be 
experienced  at  one  and  the  same  time  with 
that  of  exultant  triumph  and  pride  in 
achievement?  Sonnet  XXII  is  also  placed 
in  1655,  a  year  after  the  “Second  De¬ 
fence.”  It  is  therefore  evident  that  “that 
one  Talent”  was  not  useless  and  had  been 
vigorously  employed  previous  to  the  date  | 
which  has  Dr.  Brown’s  adherence.  Again,  f 
we  must  not  overlook  Milton’s  other  cry:  I 


Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  deny’d. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  expre.ssion  of  emo¬ 
tion  controlled,  subdued,  and  faced  for 
three  long  years?  To  me  it  does  not. 


.  .  .  his  State  is  kingly.  Thousands  at  his 
bidding  speed 

And  post  o’re  Land  and  Ocean  without  rest: 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  waite. 


The  closing  line  is  often  cited  as  proof  of 
Milton’s  resignation  and  submission  to 
what  he  considered  as  the  will  of  God.  That 
he  submitted  theologically  is  of  course  with¬ 
out  doubt,  but  that  he  was  reconciled  and 
resigned  does  violence,  I  think,  to  Milton’s 
whole  character  and  experience.  He  was  a 
bom  rebel  and  was  constantly  active  in  his 
rebellion.  Intellectually,  therefore,  he  could 
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\  never  liave  submitted  quietly  to  what  he 
I  at  the  time  of  the  writin"  of  this  sonnet 
considered  as  his  reduction  to  impuissance. 
Milton,  in  closing  Sonnet  XIX,  evidently 
pictured  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the  court  of 
a  great  Imperial  ^lajesty  where  couriers 
were  constantly  coming  and  going.  The  poet 
envied  those  who  were  in  actual  execution 
of  their  master’s  bidding,  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  that,  while  some 
were  speeding  and  posting  “o’re  Land  and 
L  Ocean,  ’  ’  others  were  standing  by,  waiting — 
j  but  not  waiting  in  the  attitude  of  a  living 
*  death,  of  permanent  and  hopeless  immo¬ 
bility — no,  waiting  for  the  command  which 
would  send  them  also  on  the  same  wingM 
I  errand.  When  he  uttered  the  cry  of  the 
I  talent  lodged  with  him  useless,  he  was  feel- 
ing  active,  hopeless  despair,  but,  when  he 
j  closed  his  outburst,  he  had  risen  to  the 
height  of  a  wistful,  dawning  hope  that, 

'  though  for  the  moment  he  was  unemployed 
I  and  was  merely  standing  by,  this  attitude 
might  be  that  of  the  courier  waiting,  booted 
and  spurred,  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 

(to  leap  into  the  saddle  and  gallop  away, 
bearing  dispatches  from  his  royal  master. 
Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sonnet  XIX  has 
more  claim  to  1652  as  its  date  of  birth.  It 

I  is  too  poignant,  too  active,  too  genuinely 
emotional  to  be  the  product  of  a  date  three 
years  removed  from  that  of  the  incidence 
of  the  calamity  described. 

I  I  also  find  myself  at  some  variance  with 
j  Dr.  Brown  in  her  interpretation  of  Sonnet 
j  XXIII.  Notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to 
I  accept  Sir  Arthur  Pearson’s  statement  of 
the  haziness  of  dream  representations  of 
I  people  known  only  after  blindness,  and  her 
I  adherence  to  the  assertion  made  in  Harper’s 
I  Weekly  of  December  9,  1911,  that  people 
^  blind  after  seven  years  of  age  see  as  vividly 
^  in  dreams  as  before  their  loss  of  sight,  I 
i  have  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others 

f  of  whom  I  have  read  and  with  whom  I  have 

corresponded  to  the  effect  that  people  not 


actually  seen  when  sight  was  possessed 
often  do  appear  in  dreams  hazily  and  some¬ 
times  almost  totally  unseen,  but  felt  and 
cognized  by  intuition,  if  you  will.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  this  haziness  is  often  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  fact  of 
blindness,  by  the  degree  of  visual  power 
possessed  by  the  memory,  and  by  various 
other  factors.  Milton  of  course  had  not  been 
blind  long  enough  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  second  wife  to  have  lost  any  visual 
acuity  in  dreams.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  always  been  a  myope  and 
that  this  undoubtedly  influenced  his  dreams 
because  a  person  finds  the  clarity  of  his 
sleeping  images  proportioned  to  that  of  his 
waking  sight.  Milton  would  naturally  have 
had  tactual  knowledge  of  his  wife’s  fea¬ 
tures,  but  such  acquaintance  might  have 
fallen  short  of  a  vivid  mental  image — I 
mean  of  such  a  vivid  image  as  to  be  repro¬ 
ducible  in  a  spontaneous  dream.  A  blind 
person  posses.sed  with  visualizing  power 
sees  clearly  whatever  his  hand  touches  and 
at  the  moment  of  the  touch,  but  often, 
when  recalling  an  incident,  he  finds  certain 
details  dim,  hazy,  and  in  fact,  forgotten.  I 
am  convinced  that  when  Milton  says  in 
Sonnet  XXIII  “Her  face  was  vail’d’’  he 
meant  that  it  was  clouded,  not  seen  clearly, 
but  not  actually  covered  with  a  veil  or  any 
material  substance.  My  belief  is  confirmed 
by  the  words 

“But  O  as  to  embrace  me  she  enclin’d.  .  .  .” 
Here  the  word  embrace  I  believe,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  poet  with  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  French  embrasser,  that  is, 
to  kiss.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  to  in¬ 
terpret  embrace  in  our  sonnet  in  the  strict 
English  sense  of  to  enfold  ivith  one’s  arms. 
When  Milton’s  dream-wife  bent  down 
toward  him,  it  was  with  the  purpose  of 
kissing  him,  not  merely  to  put  her  arms 
about  him.  And  a  kiss  from  lips  hidden  by 
a  cloth  or  a  gauzy  net — well,  I  leave  anyone 
to  guess  how  much  that  would  be  appreci- 
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ated  by  the  recipient  of  the  favor.  Dr. 
Brown’s  adherence  to  the  textile  inference 
in  the  word  vail’d  in  Sonnet  XXIII  is  un¬ 
enable  to  me. 

When  one  reads  Paradise  Lost  one  is 
struck  with  the  "enuine  majesty  and  in¬ 
domitable  will  of  Satan.  ^Milton  was  too 
frreat  a  dramatic  artist  to  treat  the  devil 
with  small  contempt  because  by  so  doingr  he 
would  have  belittled  liLs  divine  origin : 
tliough  fallen,  Satan  was  still  an  archangel. 
Ilis  conduct  in  Hell  Avas  therefore  quite 
consistent.  But  there  is  another  element  in 
]\Iilton’s  treatment  of  the  ruler  of  Hell  to 
which  Dr.  Brown  gives  attention — he  had 
been  thrown  from  high  place  after  rebel¬ 
lion.  ]\Iilton,  too,  had  lost  high  place  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  rebel.  Satan  was  great.  Mil- 
ton  knew  himself  to  be  great;  Satan  was 
unfortunate,  Milton  was  unfortunate.  A 
bond  of  sympathy,  not  of  character,  of 
course,  but  of  state  and  of  action,  knit 
IMilton  to  hLs  great  hero,  and  there  are 
many  aspects  in  his  treatment  of  Satan 
wliich  show  a  certain  intellectual  and 
emotional  sympathy  though  the  poet’s 
theology  extended  to  the  fallen  angel  no 
mercy.  The  fact  of  Milton’s  sympathy  with 
Satan  is  found  markedly  in  the  lines: 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heav’n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav’n. 

Milton  expres.sed  this  fact  in  his  own  life. 
For  my  part  I  am  not  afraid  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  devil  as  portrayed  by  Milton  as 
one  of  my  own  greatest  heroes.  He  is  truly 
magnificent,  but  no  more  so  than  the  mind 
Avhich  gave  him  birth. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  on  !Mil- 
ton’s  use  of  colors  and  names  of  flowers, 
plants,  etc.,  not  only  in  Paradise  Lost  but 
throughout  all  his  work.  The  critics,  I 
think,  waste  too  much  time  on  this  point  if 
they  seek  to  prove  therefrom  either  that 
Milton  did  not  see  sufficiently  well  to  be 
interested  in  color  for  its  own  sake  or  that 


he  viewed  his  garden  through  the  pages  of 
liLs  books.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  great, 
yes  of  the  greatest  poets,  are  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  finer  shades  of  color.  Eed, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  so  on  are 
commonly  spoken  of  because  they  are  the 
hues  of  .sky  or  sea  or  spreading  meadows 
or  golden  grain.  But  Avhen  it  co.mes  to  the 
nuances,  these  are  seldom  or  never  men¬ 
tioned.  Read  Hugo,  for  instance,  if  you 
wish  to  learn  exactly  what  I  mean.  The 
poet  of  epic  mould  or  true  dramatic  cast 
sees  the  world  in  large.  It  is  the  lyric  minia¬ 
turist  who  deals  with  fine  particulars.  Dr. 
Brown  gives  this  minor  point  of  IMilton’s 
writings  its  due  attention  but  no  more. 

In  treating  of  Samson  Agonistes,  Dr. 
Brown  takes  a  course  in  which  I  find  it  hard 
to  follow  her  all  the  way.  ^lost  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  as  our  author  states,  view  this 
play  as  wholly  autobiographical.  Dr.  Brown 
entirely  disagrees  with  this  A’iew,  agreeing 
with  Dr.  Hanford,  wdio  dismisses  the  auto¬ 
biographical  contention  on  the  ground  that 
Samson  Agonistes  is  purely  a  Avork  of  art. 
But  ju.st  Avhat  is  meant  hy  autobiographi¬ 
cal?  Does  it  refer  only  to  historical  inci¬ 
dents,  to  clothing,  to  foo<l,  to  social  rela¬ 
tions,  or  does  it  include  at  least  some 
portion  of  mentality,  spiritual  development, 
emotional  states?  Personally  I  think  it  does. 
iMilton  once  more  Avas  too  great  an  artist 
to  falsify  his  scene  and  his  characters  by 
taking  them  out  of  their  historical  setting. 
But  he  Avas  at  liberty  Avithin  the  limits  of 
his  art  to  endoAv  his  hero  A\'ith  much  of 
himself.  Dr.  BroAvn  acknoAvledges  that  Mil- 
ton  was  .strongly  attracted  to  Samson  by 
the  similarity  of  calamity.  But  she  does  not 
go  much  further.  Personally,  making  all 
allowances  for  the  necessities  of  dramatic 
treatment,  I  belieA'e  that  ^Milton  saAV  in 
Samson  both  Avhat  he  himself  Avas  in  many 
respects  and  Avhat  he  would  like  to  be.  Sam- 
.son  also  Avas  a  rebel,  fighting  all  his  life 
against  the  Philistines.  He  was  finally  de¬ 
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graded  by  these  arrogant  conquerors  but 
his  soul  never  really  was  crushed  out  of 
him.  He  meditated  some  supreme  act  both 
of  vengeance  and  of  justice,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
of  Dagon.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  Milton  in 
Samson ;  in  fact  I  think  it  is  harder  to  read 
him  out  of  him.  It  is  not  merely  enough  in 
this  cavse  to  say  that  every’  creator  puts 
some  of  himself  into  his  creatures.  In  the 
present  case  the  soul  of  Samson  is  deliber¬ 
ately  and  largely  the  soul  of  Milton.  Sam¬ 
son  did  what  Milton  would  have  longed  to 
do,  to  bring  crashing  down  to  earth  the 
wicked  temple  of  the  Philistine  monarchy’. 

But,  as  I  stated  previously,  what  I  have 


here  expressed  are  only  my  own  views. 
They  have  perhaps  little  or  no  weight  with 
others.  Criticism  must  always  be  more  or 
less  a  personal  equation  I  suppose,  the  only 
difference  being  that  some  equations  are 
simple  and  others  quadratic.  I  rejoice  to 
find  Dr.  Brown  in  this  latter  advanced 
group  for  Milton’s  Blindness  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  her  industry,  her  intelligence,  and 
her  sound  scholarship.  Her  thesis  will  be 
for  a  generation  to  come  a  mine  of  worth 
to  seekers  after  the  gold  and  precious  stones 
of  knowledge  of,  and  sy’mpathy  with.  Mil- 
ton  in  the  most  trying,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  glorious,  period  of  his  life. 

S.  C.  Swift 


MILTON 

0  ^Milton,  thou  whose  outw’ard  ey’es  though  clear 
And  lustrous,  seeming  all  to  see,  y’et  naught 
Perceived  save  night’s  mid-gloom  when  noonday  sought 
With  radiance  benign  their  globes  to  cheer, 

With  inward  sight  undimmed  and  void  of  fear 
Thou  view’dst  the  wreck  of  heaven’s  peace  begot 
Of  fierce  ambition;  and  the  traitor’s  lot — 

Deep,  sullen  Hell — despair,  regrets  that  sear 
The  soul  with  timeless  flames  of  baffled  rage 
And  futile  scorn  refusing  base  defeat : — 

All  this  thou  saw’st,  blind  Milton,  and  did’st  sing 
In  mighty  numbers  that  from  age  to  age 
Roll  like  deep  thunder  ,  ,  ,  yet  bear  echoes  sweet 
As  vesper  bells  that  peace  and  pardon  ring, 

S.  C,  Swift 
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NEW  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  announces 
that  it  is  now  almost  ready  to  send  out  to  the 
blind  its  course  in  certain  phases  of  poultry 
husbandry.  Fourteen  books — each  one  an 
entire  le.sson  in  itself — have  been  embossed 
in  standard  braille;  and  each  lesson  con¬ 
tains  twenty  (juestions  to  be  answered  by 
the  student.  The  lessons  will  be  on  the 
followinfr  subjects;  Layinp-Hens,  ilarket 
Ejrfts,  ^Market  Poultry  (Parts  I,  II,  and 
III),  Poultry  Farms  (Parts  I  and  II), 
Enemies  of  Poultry,  Diseases  of  Poultry, 
Poultry  Feedinjr,  Natural  Incubation.  Nat¬ 
ural  Broodinjr,  Artificial  Incubation,  and 
Artificial  Broodin". 

The  School  hopes  fo  secure  the  services 
of  one  of  America’s  foremost  authorities  on 
poultry  husbandry  as  instructor. 

Last  fall  a  number  of  blind  j)ersons 
wrote  to  the  School  askiu"  that  they  be 
enrolled  for  this  course.  The  School  will 
write  to  each  of  these  people  immediately. 
But  if  others  are  now  interested  in  this 
subject,  they  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  School.  The  School  would  also  like 
to  hear  from  blind  [)oultrymen  who  have 
made  a  livin"  at  this  occupation  for  any 
length  of  time,  with  a  view  to  obtainin" 
from  them  such  help  and  information  as 
woidd  be  beneficial  to  the  blind  students 
who  may  take  up  the  study. 

The  books  mentioned  above  are  also  be- 
in}r  placed  in  the  twenty-four  distributing 
libraries  receiving  books  from  the  Library 
of  ('on"ress  under  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law. 
The  Hadley  School,  however,  will  have  on 
hand  a  larjre  number  of  the.se  books,  for 
the  use  of  students  only.  Those  who  wish 
merely  to  read  the  books  should  borrow 
them  not  from  the  Hadley  School,  but  from 
their  nearest  library. 

For  the  information  of  blind  women  who 
some  time  a*ro  asked  for  a  course  in  home 
economics,  the  School  wishes  to  announce 


that  an  instructor  is  at  work  on  the  prepa-  1 
ration  of  a  short  course  which,  it  Ls  be-  I 
lieved,  will  be  of  help  to  blind  home-makers  I 
and  housekeepers.  It  will  deal  with  four  | 
"eneral  phases  of  the  subject,  these  being::  I 
The  Family’s  Food,  Health  and  Hy<;iene,  I 
How  We  ^lay  Become  Builders  of  Char-  I 
acter,  and  Some  Other  Points  of  Impor-  I 
tance  in  Home  Economics.  The  course  will  I 
be  announced  at  a  later  date.  j 

The  School  Ls  at  work  on  a  new,  modern  | 
course  in  business  correspondence  which  it  | 
hopes  to  have  ready  by  the  fall.  And  it  [ 
continues  to  offer  a  larjje  number  of  other  ! 
courses,  a  list  of  which,  with  complete  in-  I 
formation  about  the  School,  will  be  fur-  i 
nished  rxpon  request.  | 

The  courses  offered  by  the  School  are  [ 
given  without  charge  to  the  blind.  L 

For  full  information  address  the  School  1 
Secretary,  Alfred  Allen.  f 

AID  FOR  BLIND  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
The  American  Printing  House  for  the  I 
Blind  has  announced  that  it  will  undertake  j 
the  manufacture  of  the  “Notation-Graph,”  [ 
a  device  for  the  use  of  sightless  music  E 
teachers  in  their  work  with  seeing  students.  I 
The  Notation-Graph  is  a  model  of  the  | 
Grand  Staff  mounted  on  a  cork  base  to  I 
which  the  various  musical  symbols  may  be  | 
attached  with  ea.se,  thus  making  it  possible  I 
for  the  blind  to  express  musical  phrases  in  I 
the  notation  used  by  the  seeing.  The  device  j 
has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  famil-  | 
iarizing  the  blind  with  the  sy.stem  of  nota-  I 
tion  used  by  the  seeing,  and  to  enable  the  i 
blind  teacher  of  music  to  teach  the  reading  f 
of  music  to  his  seeing  pupils.  | 

The  Notation-Graph  is  the  invention  of  I 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Beetz,  a  sightle.ss  piano  i 
teacher  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  ^Ir.  Beetz  [ 
has  placed  liLs  invention  at  the  disposal  of  [ 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  i 
without  charging  royalties  or  impasing  ob¬ 
ligations  .so  that  it  may  be  available  to  all.  I 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  of  Caning  wishes  position  in 
school  or  trainin"  shop  for  the  blind ;  expert 
cane,  rattan,  and  reed  weaver,  upholsterer 
and  furniture  repairer;  graduate  of  the 
Georgia  Academy  for  Blind ;  has  had  train¬ 
ing  in  other  workshops  among  the  sighted. 
Sighted  wife  desires  position  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  with  her  husband  caring  for  the  blind. 
Troy  Johnson,  1003  North  Broad  Street, 
Thoma.sville,  Georgia. 

Sighted  College  Graduate  desires  posi¬ 
tion  either  as  teacher  in  a  .school  for  the 
blind,  or  as  secretary  or  companion  to  a 
non-seeing  person.  Experience  consists  of 
office  work ;  substitute  teaching  in  business 
school,  tutoring,  and  practice  teaching  in 
school  for  the  blind.  Rose  L.  Berman,  c/o 
Outlooh'  for  the  Blind. 

Teacher  of  History  Political  Science, 
and  Elementary  Economics  and  Sociology 
wishes  position.  Graduate  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois; 
B.A.  Degree  from  Bradley  College,  Peoria, 
Illinois;  M.A.  Degree  from  the  T^niversity 
of  Chicago.  Paul  N.  Stewart,  7746  Essex 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HYMNALS  IN  BRAILLE 

Two  recent  publications  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  will  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  sightless  musicians.  They 
are:  Ilymnx  of  Praise  and  Service  (non- 
denominational)  and  The  St.  Gregor]! 
Hymnal  and  Catholic  Choir  Book.  These 
Hymnals  are  priced  as  follows:  Hymns  of 
Praise  and  Service — (’loth  bound,  $12.00; 
Pressboard  binding,  $10.00.  The  St.  Gre- 
yory  Hymnal  and  Catholic  Choir  Book — 
Clothbound,  $13.50;  Pres.sboard  binding, 
$11.00. 


MILTONS 

BLINDNESS 

By  Eleanor  Gertrude  Brown 

"This  study  of  Milton’s  blindness  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  difficulty  with  his  eyesight 
affected  the  poet’s  imagery  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scholarly  treatises  the  present  re¬ 
viewer  has  seen.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  a  very  human  document.  The 
author  has  been  blind  since  very  early  child¬ 
hood.  She  draws,  therefore,  upon  her  own 
knowledge  and  experience.  She  has  a  unique 
approach  to  her  subject.”  Eda  Lou  Walton,  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  (One  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Studies  in  English  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature-,  $3) 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


NEW  BRAILLE  SLATE 

A  greatly  improved  braille  desk  slate  is 
now  available.  The  guide,  an  adaptation  of 
the  Perkins  four-line,  twenty-seven-cell 
aluminum  pocket  guide,  is  fitted  to  a  board 
that  combines  the  advantages  of  lightness 
and  durability.  A  device  that  effectively’ 
prevents  slipjiing  holds  the  paper  in  place 
at  the  top.  The  board  is  seven  guides 
(twenty’-eight  lines)  in  length  and  uses  a 
sheet  of  paper  twelve  inches  long  and  eight 
inches  wide,  so  that  the  usual  large  sheet 
twenty-four  inches  square  can  be  cut  with¬ 
out  waste.  A  shorter  board,  accommodating 
twenty’-four  lines,  is  available  for  use  in 
classes  of  small  children.  The  combined 
weight  of  board  and  guide  is  twelve  ounces. 
This  slate  is  sold  at  the  cost  of  production 
and  can  be  secured  from  the  ^laryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  601  North  F’ulton 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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RECENT  HAND-COPIED  BOOKS 

The  following  hand-copied  books  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  braille  department 
of  the  Seattle  Public  Library : 

Bacheller,  Irving,  Master  of  Chaos  (5 
vols. ) 

‘  ‘  Do  People  Get  on  Your  Nerves  ?  ’  ’  From 
the  American  Magazine,  October,  1925. 

Draper,  Muriel,  Music  at  Midnight  (5 
vols.) 

Flandrau,  Charles  M.,  Viva  Mexico!  (4 
vols. ) 

Galsworthy,  John,  In  Chancery  (8  voLs.) 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips,  Thirteenth  Card, 
Deanes  Daughter  (1  vol.) 

Rosman,  Alice  Grant,  The  Whidoiv  (6 
vols.) 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
GIVEN  AWAY 

The  ( 'arnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  finds  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  its  collection  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  and  New  York  Point  Books. 
Blind  readers  who  desire  gifts  of  books  in 
these  types  should  communicate  with  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  of  that  LibrarJ^ 


RUSSIAN  BRAILLE 
The  Community  Workers  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  announce 
that  they  have  added  to  their  braille  library 
some  books  in  Russian.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  borrow  these  is  requested  to  get  in  touch 
with  Mrs.  Morris  ^larx.  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  172  East  96th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Should  there  be  sufficient  demand  for  this 
Russian  literature,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
increase  the  volumes  available. 

SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 
AND  THE  NRA 

{Continued  from  page  114) 

Recovery  Administration  insignia  and  such 
other  action  as  may  seem  advisable. 

This  order  shall  not  become  effective  for 
a  period  of  thirty  (30)  days  in  order  that 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  thereto,  if  any,  of  interested  parties. 
At  the  expiration  of  such  period  this  Order 
shall  become  effective  unless  I,  by  my  fur¬ 
ther  order,  otherwise  determine. 

(Signed)  Hugh  S.  Johnson, 
Administrator  for  Industrial  Recovery. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3,  1934. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 

of _ _ _ Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 

(Address) 


OVR  CONTRIBUTORS 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Mbs.  Lena  Bixleb  is  an  Instructor  in 
Primary  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Temple  Cniversity,  and  has  been  supervis¬ 
ing  practice  teaching  in  the  primary  grades 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook. 

0.  II.  Burbitt,  D.  Sc.,  is  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Pii.D.,  is  Consulting 
Psychologist  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Prof es.sor  of  Psychology 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  He  has,  for  some 
years,  been  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
.search  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and 
Perkins  Institution. 

Maroabet  Tyleb  Paul  (]\Irs.  Samuel 
Hollingsworth  Paul)  is  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational 
Therapy. 

Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray  is  Dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirscbler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46tb  St..  New  York 


Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager 
for  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
in  Brooklyn,  is  also  Chairman  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  Committee  on  Workshops. 

S.  Mervyn  Sinclair  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  and,  since  1929,  has 
been  its  Executive  Director. 

S.  C.  Swif'T,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is 
well  known  to  our  readers. 

E.  Stagg  Wiiitin,  Pii.D.,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Professional* _ $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  □  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

n  Sustaining  .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying  . P*r  annum. 

Name  . 


Business  Address 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  with  work  for  the  blind. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


EDUCATION 

Adaptation  of  Educational  Tests  for  Use 
WITH  Blind  Pupils 

By  Kathryn  E.  Max  field .  75c 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Reading — A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Braille 
Reading 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield . $1.75 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  of  Nature 
— A  Report  of  a  Nature  Study  Project 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon . Free 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in  a  School 
FOR  THE  Blind 

By  Helen  Parlhurst  and  J.  M.  Eitchie. .  Free 
The  Department  of  Special  Studies 


By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D . Free 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller 

By  B.  S.  French,  Ph.D . $2.25 


General  Science — A  One-Year  Course  of 
Study  Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind 

Compiled  by  the  General  Science  Committee  50c 

Present  Status  of  Instruction  in  Primary 
Reading  in  Residential  and  Day  School 


Classes  for  the  Blind 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  25c 

Re.ading  Lists  on  Phases  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  AND  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende . Free 

Suggestions  for  ^Iotivating  Primary 
Braille  Reading 

By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D .  25c 

Touch  Reading  of  the  Blind 

By  Karl  Burklen.  Translated  by  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  PhD . $2.00 

HOME  TEACHING 


Case-Work  Principles  in  Work  for  the 
Blind.  A  Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind) 

By  Helen  P.  Kcmpton,  Ethel  L.  Harvey, 

Mary  Virginia  Miller,  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
and  Eva  B.  Palmer .  25c 

Home  Teachers— Sightless  or  Seeing?  A 
Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind) 

By  0.  H.  Burritt,  D.Sr.,  Murray  B.  Allen, 
and  A.  Siddall .  25c 

Prices  inc 


VOCATIONS 

Blind  Dictaphone  Operators  and  Typists 
IN  THE  United  States  and  Canada 
Compiled  by  Charles  B.  Hayes . Free 

Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study  of  the 
Business  in  Its  Relation  to  Blind  Agents 
By  Lela  T.  Brown .  50c 

Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in 
Training  and  Practice 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  50c 

Professional  Writing — Opportunity  for 
the  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 
By  Gordon  Lathrop .  50c 

Stand  Concessions — As  Operated  by  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  .50e 

LEGISLATION 

Blind  Relief  Laws:  Their  Theory  and 
Practice 

By  Eobert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


Paper  $1.00;  cloth  $1.50  i 

Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and  ! 

Departments  for  the  Blind  (Revised  to 
January  1,  1932) 

Compiled  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay . $1.00 

PERIODICALS  i 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — A  Professional 
Magazine  for  workers  for  the  blind.  Issued  j 

five  times  a  year 

Ink-print  edition  50c  a  copy;  $2.00  a  year 
Braille  edition  (slightly  abridged) 

20c  a  copy;  40c  a  year 

The  Teachers  Forum — For  Instructors  of  ' 
Blind  Children  (Ink-print  and  braille) 

Issued  five  times  a  year,  20c  a  copy ;  $1 .00  a  year , 
GENERAL 

Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
THE  United  States  and  Can.vda — 1932 
edition 

Compiled  by  Lotta  S.  Band . $2.15' 

Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Inter¬ 
est  TO  the  Blind  ■ 

Compiled  by  Holga  Lende .  25« 

Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind . $5.00; 

Through  Blind  Eyes 

By  Maurice  de  La  Sizeranne.  Translated  < 
by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.  (Distributed  but  ^ 
not  published  by  the  Foundation) . $1.35 

ude  postage  j 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC.  125  E.  46  ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 


